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FLOWERS OF MAY. 

We have here represented an allegorical scene indicative of the 
spirit of the season, though in our northern clime we rarely see 
mature so forward as the artist has depicted below; yet in the 
middle and average latitudes of this country, May is as much 
the month of roses as is that regal sister—sunny June. Blushing 
and smiling, with her hands full of tender herbs and opening 
flowers, May is as interesting as a young bride, and dear as a 
- sister. It is ogjy during this month that, in our high northern 
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latimde, we realize the advent of spring ; the fury and rigor of 
March, and the weeping skies of April are unsatisfactory, but 
May brings proof positive of better times. She spreads a green 
mantle on the hillside, she loads the trees with blossoms, and the 
gale with odors; she spangles the green carpet under foot with a 
thousand flowers, strewing the way, as it were, for the coming 
month. As we have taken occasion to say elsewhere, cold must 
be the heart, and dead to all the sweet influences of nature, that 
does not expand and thrill as the senses receive the various evi- 
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dences of the crowning features of spring. These sweet influences 
are not monopolized by the residents of the country; they per- 
vade the busy haunts of men. The same blue sky that arches 
the rustic village, bends over the imperial city ;. the same bright 
sunshine that glows over the budding fringe of the woodlands, 
pours down its fervid beams into the crowded mart; lights up 
the waters of the bay, and gilds the swelling canvass of depart- 
ing and returning ships, pouring joy and gladness over every 
department of life. 
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TEE ROMAN SOPRANG: 


— OR, THE — 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


Ir was a lovely evening in the latter portion of the month of 
March—but that March was an Italian one. The fresh winds of 
a Roman spring came across the intervening houses, laden with 
the perfumes stolen from the choice exotics and rare shrubs flour- 
ishing in the gardens of the palace inhabited by the wealthy 
banker, Torlogna. A broad and beautiful amber covered the 
heaven which was spread over the roofs of the Eternal City, and 
stole in with the reflex of the setting sun, through the large and 
plated windows of the Barberini Cafe 

Two young men were seated at a table in one of these win- 
dows, engaged in earnest conversation. A bottle of Lacryma 
Christi stood before them ; but it was more than half full, while 
their glasses were empty. Cigars, too, were lying beside them ; 
but the light in one of them was extinguished, while the faint 
streak of smoke which from time to time curled from the other, 
intimated that it was about to follow the example. Their con- 
versation had, for the moment, overpowered their love for the 
weed. 

“You can have no idea,” said the first, who was very evidently 
a young military man, “how much I suffer, and am still suffer- 
ing, from this idle fancy.” 

“ But you are not ill,” replied the other ; “on the contrary, your 
eyes glow, and your cheeks burn with a fair augury of your reach- 
ing your hundredth year.” 

This gentleman was a dashing young fellow, and was attired 
with an extravagant simplicity. He might have seemed to be a 
Roman nobleman, did we not invite our readers to listen to his 
accent; this betrayed him to be a Piedmontese. In fact, we will 
at once make him acquainted with them. His name was Ber- 
nardo Della Torre, and he had been for the last two months re- 
siding in Rome, where the wealth of his father—a Genocse mer- 
chant, who was known to be enormously rich—had given him an 
endorsement which procured him the admission into the best 
society. 

“O, yes; they glow and burn enough!” answered the first 
speaker. “In fact, 1 am burning from head to foot. But it is 
all right; you are my star of luck.” 

“ How, Guilio?” 

“You always have such capital ideas. But, Bernardo, I am 
about to trust you with everything. You are the first man to 
whom I have said anything of my adventure ; but you are a good 
fellow, and an honest friend. I don’t mind telling you the whole 
of it, Bernardo.” 

“ Well, well, Guilio ; explain yourself.” 

“You remember the Jew ?” 

“What Jew?” 

“Him whom I saved, some wecks since, from a broad-shoul- 
dered and thick-fisted scoundrel, who was tormenting him in the 
street leading to the Ghetto, and who would, apparently,—but 
that it was somewhat too early for such an operation,—have re- 
joiced in relieving him of his purse, which, you may presume, 
was tolerably well lined with scudi.” 

“Yes, I remember him; but how on earth, Guilio, could a 
Jew mix himself up with thy fancies.” 

“Who said that it was a Jew, Bernardo %” 

“You did.” ; 

“‘ Nonsense, man !—it is a Jewess, or an angel, of whom I am 
about to speak.” 

“A Jewess! Hol ho!” said Bernardo, “that is a very different 
affair.” 

“Ah! how your cheeks fiush, and your brow crimsons with 
pleasure. But, Bernardo, the first discoverer of a treasure ought 
to be its lawful possessor.” 

“ And so you shall be. However, let us have your tale.” 

“ Well—take it. It is but a few days since that I was wander- 
ing in one of my dreamy moods near the Ghetto, when I came 
close to the entrance of that filthy, but wealthy quarter of the 
city. I should scarcely have observed it, had not the soldier, 
who stood on duty at the gate, presented arms. I looked up, and 
passed my hand to the brow of my helmet mechanically, but, as 
I did so, I chanced to catch a glance of a group of beautiful and 
black-eyed girls, who were standing within the narrow street.” 

“ Jowesses 

“Of course. Their flashing black eyes and raven hair might 
at once have settled that question. No sooner had I seen them 
than I determined upon entering.” 

“I could have sworn it,” said Bernardo. 

“Such a curious place as it was. ‘Bereschit Bara Ehohim’ 
was heard from this window, while ‘Come buy, come and buy,’ 
was shouted in my ears from the one below it. However, trade 
had the best of the day—religion only came in second. The 
houses almost jostled each other across the way—it would have 
been no great difficulty for them to do so—in their desire to find 
a purchaser. Around me, at the shop-windows, hung old clothes, 
umbrellas, paintings, pots, tin pans, and worn out gowns. Have 
you evér been in Inghilterra ?” 

Never.” 

“Iwas going to say that it was a complete ‘rag fair,’ ona 


more extensive scale. Well, I passedyon among iron ware and 


tinsel, rags and dirt of every description, while my ears were half 
stunned with “What will you buy? Excellenza! Look here! 
Excellenza! This is very cheap! What do you want? Excel- 
lenza!’ I could not even pause to notice a pair of beautiful and 
dark-eyed children who laughed at me from one of the doors, 
without having a faded coat thrust under my nose by a red-whis- 
kered dealer in fiippery, who informed me that I might have it 
for twelve scudi. I shook my head. He instantly dropped one 
of them, and then another; and had I chosen to bargain with 
him, I believe I might have had the coat, and a couple of waist- 
coats, too, for a brace of scudi. It was a wandering Pulci might 
have written marvels.of, when, «ll at once, an aged Jew emerged 
from a doorway, and bowed himself to the ground before me. If 
I had been the Holy Father, he could not have shown me greater 
reverence. ‘Excellenza!l’ he uttered; ‘thrice noble saviour of 
my life, blessed be the hour in which I saw you!’ I stared at 
him. Who the deuce was he* And, as he proceeded to pour 
forth a long rigmarole, which I did not half understand and can- 
not at all remember, I gradually recalled him to my recollection.” 

“ Your acquaintance ?” asked Bernardo. 

“You are right. ‘Here is my humble dwelling,’ he continued, 
‘but how can I ask you to do me the honor of crossing its thresh- 
old!’ He commenced kissing my hands and dress. I wanted to 
get away, for the whole population of the Ghetto seemed to have 
crowded into the narrow street for the express purpose of looking 
atus. But, just as I was going to release my hands and turn 
from him, I chanced to cast my eyes upon the house, and—” 

“Saw a couple of black sparklers ; raven hair ; red lips; rosy 
cheeks—” 

“You are quite wrong, Bernardo. I saw the fairest and most 
beautiful head that I have ever seen. Its blue eyes might have 
mirrored the very heavens of which I could but catch a long, thin 
strip through the projecting eaves. I needed no more pressing ; 
the old man had invited me to enter, and, without any ceremony, 
I stepped into his dwelling. The passage was dark and narrow, 
and the stone steps, which led to the wooden gallery around the 
central court, were particularly adapted to teach people the advis- 
ability of circumspection in their mode of progression. We at 
last entered a long and lowroom. This did not seem so much 
amiss; but the girl was not there. Then the antique commodity 
who was with me poured forth a quantity of gratitude in Eastern 
similes, which would have charmed a poet. I did not care a quar- 
ter of a paolo for them. She will come at last, thought I to my- 
self. Still she came not. Meanwhile, the old Jew had started 
an idea, which you, probably,—abominable spendthrift,—would 
have hailed with rapture. I might occasionally want money, yet 
have no great superabundance of it. Consequently, I might 
have need to fly to compassionate souls, who discounted their 
love to me at a varying percentage of thirty to fifty. So he told 
me—it is a miracle, I admit, but you have it from him to whom 
the offer was made—he would lend me money without taking any 
percentage at all.” 

“You accepted it ; pulled out your port-feuille, filled up a blank 
stamp, and—” 

“ Not at all, caro mio!” responded Guilio, with a light laugh, 
“TI did not want money.” 

“ But I dlways did, and always do,” said Bernardo. “Give me 
the address, my friend, of the benevolent old money-changer.” 

“He is no money-changer, Bernardo; but let me go on with 
my story. He next asked me to taste his wine. I scarcely know 
what reply I made him; but this I do know, that he went into 
the adjoining room, and returned, accompanied by one of the 
loveliest maidens I have ever looked upon. The light of her 
beauty filled the gloomy chamber, and almost blinded me. Her 
hair was as soft and as fair as the finest and palest thread 
spun by the silk worm ; her blue eyes swam and flashed like dia- 
monds. But, what are you smacking your lips at?” 

“ At your description, Guilio.” 

“She filled my glass with some splendid wine of Cyprus—at 
least, so it seemed to me, as I tasted it beneath hereyes. You 
should have heard her speak, when she thanked me for my kind- 
ness to the old man. It did not seem as if he were her father. 
Her voice was like a rush of marvellous and heavenly music ; 
then she vanished. The old man remained. On the table, the 
flask and glass were still standing; but all around was dark!’ 

“Bravo, poet!” cried Bernardo. 

“You do not know how, since that moment, I have tormented 
myself; how I have moulded a thousand schemes, and then again 
destroyed them, for meeting this daughter of Jerusalem. I went 
two days after to borrow money, which I had never wanted. I 
took fifty scudi from old Isaac, for a week, but she was not there. 
On the third morning I returned to him, with his own money un- 
changed. He, Jew-like, not having so entirely relied upon my 
boasted honesty, smiled, and rubbed his hands with satisfaction. 
I went into ecstasies with his wine of Cyprus, and he produced 
me a second bottle; she, however, did not appear; it was he who 
poured it out for me with his meagre and trembling hand. I 
peered into every corner, but she was not to be seen. At length 
I was forced to leave him. As I went down the steps, I looked 
up at the house, and it seemed to me that a curtain, which 
hung across the window where I had first seen her, moved. A 
rose dropped at my feet, and I picked it up. ‘Adieu, signora,’ I 
exclaimed. All was, however, still; not even a stray curl floated 
from behind the green silk. And now, Bernardo, I cannot and 
will not give herup. Whatam Itodo? Strike outa brilliant 


idea for me. Amico mio! Be to me as the Venus who led Dido 
and Zineas into the lonely grotto.” 
Bernardo laughed. 


* What is it that you would have me do?” he asked. 


“ Anything and everything.” 

“ Pshaw! try and talk common sense.” 

“The Hebrew is a most beautiful language ; @ poetical picture- 
world.” 

What of it?” 

“ Study it, Bernardo.” 

Study it!” 

“Yes. I have no taste for learning. Take the old Jew for 
your teacher, and I'll pay for the lessons. Old Isaac belongs to 
the more learned portion of the Ghetto. When you have won 
him, you can make the acquaintance of his daughter. Then you 
can introduce me—” 

“ After Iam head-over-heels in love with her. You are mad, 
Guilio !” 

“ To be sure, I am.” 

“T have not the slightest inclination to deal with the dead 


“ I forgot that, entirely.” - 
“ Besides, I am no scholar.” 

“O, that matters nothing.” 

“ And, besides all this, never was, and what is cdindbiineit 
be a student.” 

“ What, then, will you do for me?” 

“J will tell you to-morrow, when I have thought over the mat- 
ter. At present, Guilio, let the matter drop. Finish the La- 
eryma.” He lifted the bottle, and filled his own glass. “Smoke 
out your cigar, or order fresh ones; these are burnt ont; and 
then we will go to the Aliberto. The new soprano makes her 
first appearance to-night.” 

As he said this, Bernardo emptied his glass, leaned back in his 
chair and yawned; the truth was, his companion had somewhat 
wearied him. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE UNPOPULAR MANAGER—THE BROTHERS. 


Ir was in the Teatro Aliberto thht a great musical event was 
on that evening to come off. This was the debut of a new vocal- 
ist. In the North we can have no idea of the sensation provoked 
by such a chance in the warmer and more ideal South. Italy is 
the land of song, and it was in Italy that the new singing-bird 
was to make her appearance. The amateurs gg Rome were, con- 
sequently, in a fever of anticipation ; nothing was talked of but 
the approaching event ; was it to be a success or a failure? The 
manager was no great favorite, and it may easily, therefore, be 
divined which way public opinion tended. This, however, made 
no difference on the attendance in the Aliberto; the theatre was 
crammed to repletion. Above the audience, rose the magnificent 
ceiling, with its hovering muses floating, as it seemed, in an azure 
sea, on which the glorious sun appeared reflected in gushes of 
golden light; the curtain, with all its painted Olympus, and the 
gilt arabesques on the boxes, were then entirely new. In each of 
these last, lights were burning, and illuminated the world of love- 
liness which filled them. Della Torre, with his friend and two 
other gentlemen, were sitting in a box, near the stage, upon the 
second tier. 

The overture commenced ; and to this the audience seemed to 
listen simply for the pleasure of finding fault with the musicians. 
The unpopularity of a manager is generally visited upon the 
shoulders of the artists who are engaged by him. 

“ What an atrocious trombone is that,” said one. 

“T think it actually heavenly when I compare it with those 
villanous trumpets,” ejaculated another. 

“You mean the horns; they are, in truth, execrable,” said 
Della Torre. 

“Nay! they are well enough when you only rank them,” mut- 
tered Guilio, “ with the double bases.” 

“Or the tenors.” 

“Or the-first violins. They are playing false, now!” exclaimed 
Bernardo, pressing his hands to his ears as he spoke. 

No one was spared by these critics but the drummer; he was 
in the regiment of Swiss Guards, belonging to the Pope. Guilio 
Castelli held the rank of captain in the same regiment. 

At length the overture was at an end, and the curtain rose. 
First came the chorus, which public opinion had long since de- 
cided, was miserable ; then came the baritone, who really was 
not so good as Ronconi. He was joined by the tenor, who had a 
beautiful voice, and sung with more than ordinary ability. He 
used it in the style of Duprey, and chancing to fail that night on 
the attempt to reach his highest note from his chest, the unfortu- 
nate vocalist was hissed. All this was to be laid on the back of 
the manager. Fortunately, it was a sufficiently broad one. Then 
the scene changed, and the debutante made her appearance. She 
stood on the stage before her judges—a delicate and graceful 
creature, infinitely beautiful and intellectual in the character of 
her physiognoniy. Long, fair hair—we had almost grown poeti- 
cal and said, like woven sunbeams—was braided round her exqui - 
site and gracefully-shapen brow. Her eye was full of intense and 
rapt expression ; her whole faco was such as Delaroche might 
have dreamed of for one of his Madonnas. A loud outbreak of 
stormy applause was suddenly heard; it was to beauty, and 
beauty only, that the homage was tendered, for as yet she had 
not sunga note. A crimson flash bathed her cheek and: brow, 
and colored her whole neck and bosom, as she bent before that 
expression of popular admiration; then with a timid, but beau- 
tiful accentuation, she commenced her recitative. 

During the first few moments after her appearance, Guilio had 
been staring at her as fixedly as if his whole soul were absorbed 
in the contemplation of her singular loveliness. Then, as the 
first accents of her voice stole on his ears, the spell which had 
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bound him seemed to break, and he turned round, and clutched 
his friend eagerly by the shoulder. 

“ Bernardo 

“Well, what the deuce is the matter?” muttered Della Torre, 
impatiently, as he released his shoulder from Castelli’s impatient 
clutch. ‘ Cannot you allow me to listen to this new nightingale ?” 

“ That nightingale is mine, Della Torre.” 

“Yours!” 

“She, whom I told you of.” < 

“ Nonsense ! caro.” 

“Tteli you that it is; she is my birdling. Yes, I cannot be 
wrong. The very voice is hers, too ; how well I remember it ; 
and yet, it must be impossible. She surely cannot be the same.” 

Here an impatient murmur rose from the parquette, which com- 
pelled him to silence. Then her voice, which had been slowly 
gathering courage through the recitative, burst into song, and 
poured forth in a gush of melody, all of that wondrous and pure 
emotion which, borne upon the wings of sound, escapes from the 
human breast. It was a burning passion which found utterance 
from her lips, and rose towards the ceiling of the theatre as if to 
invoke the muses, whose painted eyes were turned upon the stage. 
Then the last long and lingering note fell upon the ears of the 
audience, and, as it did so, through the whole of the house rang 
an universal exclamation ; her triumph was complete. 

It will be unnecessary to follow her through the rest of that 
evening ; suffice it to say, that her duct with the tenor was de- 
clared by the Diario de Roma, which was published two days after, 
to be “ absolutely perfect and incomparable ;” and that when the 
cartain fell, she had achieved a triumph, and stamped her image 
upon the passionate and impressible heart of the Roman public. 

“Anna! Anna la bella! Bellissima Anna! Anna! Anna in- 
comparabile !” were the cries that rang for some minutes through 
the Aliberto. Then the curtain arose, and she stood on the stage, 
crimson with excitement, and bending with timidity. Flowers 
rained upon her; she pressed her hands upon her bosom, and 
then the curtain fell. It must rise again. “Anna! Anna la 
bella!” again was roared by its thousand mouths through the 
whole of the vast saloon. Again she appeared, and this time 
with the tenor who had been hissed. The audience, however, 
were convulsed with enthusiasm. Yet, again and again, they 
shouted for her, and when she for the last time appeared, the 
stage was literally, as it might seem, hcazed with a floral altar, 
which had been reared to the enchantress of the night. 

Wearied out with their very delight, her name was at length 
shouted no longer, and Anna Brigni—for such was the name of 
the triumphant vocalist—was allowed to- return to her dressing- 
room. The crowd had quitted the theatre. Not yet, however, 
was the popular ovation completed, for they surged around the 
building to the stage-door, at which a carriage was waiting for 
her. Among them were the young Castelli, and the son of the 
Genoese merchant. 

“Take out the horses!” screeched a rough voice from the 
crowd, and, in another instant, a score or two of excited young 
men had crowded around them, determined to drag her home. 

It was in vain that the vetturino remonstrated. The horses were 
almost instantly removed, and as they were so, “la bella Anna” 
emerged from the door of the theatre. She paused almost in 
affright, as Della Torre sprang through the crowd, and addressed 
her. 

“Bella signora,” he said to her, “be not frightened’by the 
homage which is offered you. These madcaps only mean to do 
you honor. Be pleased to accept their tribute of admiration.” 

He took her by the hand, and led her unresistingly towards the 
carriage. Still trembling, she entered it. Della Torre mounted 
on its steps in order to re-assure her, and to have the pleasure of 
still gazing into her matchless eyes, for the moon was at its full, 
and flooded the streets with a whiter light than that of day. 
Then the maddened crowd of her admirers dragged the carriage, | 
its driver, “la bella Anna,” and Bernardo, to her home. 

Guilio gazed after her, and followed amongst the crowd. He 
saw his friend hand her from the carriage into the house where it 
had stopped ; the door closed upon them. Then the mob gradu- 
ally receded from it, leaving the unfortunate attendant to dis- 
mount, and return to find his horses. What did they care for 
the driver ¢ 

One, however, still lingered. It need scarcely be said that this 
was Guilio; an undefinable jealousy was burning within him. 
His friend—yes, it was his friend who had entered with her. 
Probably, they were even then in conversation ; on that very mo- 
ment he might be pouring forth his love to her. As these thoughts 
crossed his mind, the door a second time opened, and Della Torre 
descended the steps of the house. Guilio crossed towards him. 

“ What, are you here?” said his friend, as he took the young 
man’s arm, without noticing the pang which passed through his 
whole frame. 

“Yes. Tell me what you now think of my lovely bit of 
Judaism.” 

“Caro mio, you are dreaming,” answered Della Torre. “ In 
the first place, she cannot be a Jewess. Had you only observed 
her one half as closely as I have done, you would have been con- 
vinced that hers is not Jewish blood. Her features are far too 
purely Italian ; her light hair and blue eyes have not the slightest 
trace in them of that unhappy race; her speech and accent, 
too—” 

“Then you have talked with her, Bernardo *” 

“Of course.” 

“ And of what?” asked Guilio. 

“ Why, of what should I talk, but of her success, and her un- 
exampled brilliancy ; her superb talents ; the enthusiasm of the 
audience, as well as my own.” 


And then—” 

“IT said that I should not so far presume on the slight service 
which I had rendered her, as to imagine that I had become an 
acquaintance, until I could legitimatize my knowledge of her by 
a more formal introduction.” 

“ And then—” 

“ Why then! inquisitore mio, I made my bow, and with it 
took my departure.” 

You admire her !’”” 

“ Would it be possible not to do so?” 

“ Bémardo,” said the young Roman, in a sharp and hurried 
manner, “‘ whether la bella Brigni be a Jewess ‘or not, she is the 
same girl I saw at old Isaac’s, in the Ghetto. I love her, and 
love her with my whole heart. It is not, and cannot be, my 
friend, Bernardo Della Torre, who intends now to stand between 
me and her.” 

“ You are dreaming, very surely,” replied the Genoese, as they 
reached the palace, in whose dismantled glories his lodgings were 
then situated, and he turned abruptly beneath its broad and mar- 
ble gateway. “ Adieu, carissimo !” 

Castelli saw him enter, and with a convulsive action of rage, 
clenched his hands as he did so. He then turned away, muttering 
to himself, “‘ And such is friendship! ”’ 

Wrapped in his own angry thoughts, he strode along to his 
quarters in the Vatican, for Guilio Castelli was an officer in the 
Papal Guard. An illegitimate son of the Prince Borghese, he 
had been attended by a singular luck on his entrance into life. 
He was loved not alone by his princely parent, but was also the 
cherished and bosom friend of his actual brother, the younger 
Borghese. The princess, indeed, regarded him with scant favor ; 
but this was nothing, or counted for nothing in the scale. His 
father had pushed him, at an early age, into the Swiss Guards of 
the Pope, where he now held the rank of captain, and his brother 
had taken him by the hand and introdaced him into fashionable 
life. From the first, he had an ample allowance. What was 
wanting was made up at rare intervals—for Castelli was no spend- 
thrift according to the common acceptation of the term—by a 
word or two from the second to the banker, Torlogna. Conse- 
quently, his purse was never empty ; while, singularly enough, 
the spot upon his birth in no way interfered with his standing in 
society. Supported by his family connections, that man must 
have been very sure of his.own position, who would have ven- 
tured either to breathe a slur upon his character, or on account of 
his birth, to put a slight upon the young officer. . 

As he opened the door of his chamber, a young man, who was 
slight in person, and attired in the extreme of fashion, looked up 
from the chair on which he was sitting, and said: 

. “§o you are here at last, Guilio. I have waited for you for the 
last hour. Where have you been?” 

* “My good Federigo,” uttered the young officer, as he bent for- 
ward and kissed the brow of his brother, for it was the Borghese 
who had been waiting for him, “why did you not tell me that 
you wished to see me. You know me too well to doubt that I 
should have hastened homewards.” 

“ How could I have told you what, some four hours earlier I 
did not know myself. I have this evening been to the opera, 
Guilio, and am—” 

“Say it not! Borghese ; or thrice miserable shall I find myself 
to have lost not only a friend, but to lose my brother on the score 
of my unhappy passion.” . 

Federigo Borghese stared upon Gailio as if he could not com- 
prehend him. 

“What is the matter, my poor boy?” he said, as he lifted his 
hand and swept back the clustering curls from his brother’s brow. 
“T come here simply to tell you that I had determined upon be- 
stowing my tediousness upon you for the rest of the evening, 
when you declare that you are ‘thrice miserable,’ and end by 
talking of ‘your unhappy passion.’ What does it all mean, 
Guilio ?” 

The young man bent his brow upon his utspread hands ; flung 
himself on a chair beside his brother, and burst into a passionate 
fit of tears. 

“Child!” continued Federigo, as he drew away one of Cas- 
telli’s hands, “ this is foolish. ' Tears belong to woman ; they are 
her only weapon. But when a soldier weeps, pshaw! Were you 
not my brother, I would tell you that you must be a coward !” 

“ A coward!” answered Guilio, raising his eyes, flashing with 
a sombre light through the tears that still stood in them. “No! 
Federigo, you know that I am no coward. But, Federigo, for the 
first time in my life—” 

“Which has scarcely been so very long an existence ; has it ?” 

“T am in love.” 

“ Good !—we shall now understand one another. I have been 
in love four or five times. But I—no. I never remember weep- 
ing, because I eadured ‘la belle passion.’ With whom is it, 
Guilio ?” 

The question was sufficient to loosen the lips of the young 
Castelli, and he poured forth the whole of his brief love-dream 
into the ears of his brother. 

' “ And is this all?” 

“Yes, all!” 

“ Well, Guilio, your habit of painting every chance with the 
palette of a Rembrandt, has misled you. I do not love Della 
Torre, and have always regretted that you should have made him 
so constantly your companion ; but how you could have dreamed 
that his chance acquaintanceship with the Brigni argued a passion 
for her appears incomprehensible to me. Love in modern times 
is not the passion engendered by a moment, which poets and—” 

“ Mine was, Federigo.” 

The prinee felt he was wrong. However, he dil not ow. this, 


but entered upon a learned examination of the nature of love, 
which we will not inflict upon our readers, begging them to re- 
member that the noble lecturer was barely twenty-two years of 
age, and this, the more especially, as the termination of it was 
the only portion to which Guilio listened with interest. 

“ Wait until the morning, my boy. Torlogna shall introduce 
both of us, and we shall soon see whether the signora does not 
prefer the admiration of the best blood in Rome to that of a 
Piedmontese money-bag.” 

“Bat I, prince, am—” 

“One of us. What the deuce, Guilio, if your mother was no- 
body, a Borghese was beyond any question your father. Look in 
the mirror ; if the relation be not apparent, tell me that Iam a 
fool, and forswear my friendship !” 

As he said this he had caught Guilio round the waist, and 
dragged him in front of a large glass which was set into the walls 
of the apartment. The light of a lamp which hung from the 
ceiling fell upon them. As the two brothers gazed upon their 
reflection upon its polished surface, a mutual and passionate feel- 
ing of brotherhood rushed over them; the same chestnut hair 
swept in long and glossy curls around the brow of either; the 
same faint and silken moustache curled around their upper lips ; 
the same dark, fall and glowing eyes flashed from either fore- 
head. Almost alike in stature,—Borghese was somewhat taller, 
—youth and beauty, they gazed upon the mirror. Then they 
turned to each other; the prince opened his arms, and Guilio 
rushed into them. 

“Ts it agreed, my brother ?” 

“Yes, my own Federigo! But Torlogna—” 

“ What of him ?” 

“ Does he know her ?” 

“Tf not, I will give him twenty-four hours to make her ac- 
quaintance. Never fear. His new title wants to be accredited; he 
will do anything I ask him.” 


CHAPTER III.” 
THE BRIGNI AND THE BEGGAR. 


Tne banker, Torlogna, had done all that the young Borghese 
had required of him ; he had presented the two young men to 
the enchantress who had crazed all musical Rome, to the intense 
disgust of that portion of it which was immersed in the politics 
of the papacy, and who kindly consigned her and her adorers to 
the lowest pit of purgatory, as the slightest possible reparation 
for her popularity and their madness. 

If a group chanced to be standing before the Laocoon, they 
were not lost in admiration of that marvellous piece of sculpture— 
they were talking of the new soprano; if you wandered in the 
Coliseum at midnight, and stumbled over two friends, they were 
speaking of “la bella Brigni.” Did you stand in the nave of St. 
Peter’s during the hours of morning mass, you might count upon 
hearing her name ten times in a minute, at the very least, from 
those who passed near you. What wonder was it, that one of 
the most pious of all the cardinals—member, though he was, of 
the Borghese family,—expressed his astonishment that the cupola 
did not fall, and extinguish, for the moment, her name and their 
admiration ! 

If the Brigni drove out, her carriage was surrounded and fol- 
lowed by the whole of equestrian Rome. The young Colonnas 
would be 6n one side ; Borghese and his brother—when the latter 
was not on duty—would be upon the other. Della Torre, and 
scores of the fashionable idlers in the capital of modern Italy, 
would swell out the cavalcade. If she went to purchase half a 
yard of cambric, her cortege would give you the idea of a regal 
procession. When she passed her handkerchief over her brow, 
the beggar who stood in the Piazza del Popolo murmured a bless- 
ing. Once she threw a paolo to a poor cripple, and the gold and 
silver that rained upon him from the hands of her admirers, made 
him a wealthy man. 

Amongst them, however, were two who had the envy of all the 
rest of young Rome ; indeed, we might have said three, for there 
were few who had the chance of seeing the distinction which she 
drew between the Borghese, with his brother, and Bernardo Della 
Torre. To the three, she was always “at home;” but within 
her apartments, a very clear and tangible distinction existed. 

From the first moment that she knew Guilio, she had liked him ; 
and when he was presented to her by Torlogna, she told him, 
with a winning frankness, that there was no necessity for his pro- 
caring an introduction, and that she should have been glad to 
have welcomed him as one to whom she had been personally in- 
debted. As yet, however, he had never been alone with her, and 
had not found an opportunity to solve what was still a riddle to 
him—her connection with the Jew, Isaac. With the young prince, 
she was perfectly frank and open ; she treated him also as a friend, 
while Della Torre was no more than an acquaintance. 

No sooner had Guilio seen and felt this, than he at once for- 
gave and forgot that which he had fancied. The friendship of 
the young is broken with such facility, and re-united with such 
ease, that it would seem in the majority of instances to be more 
an intimacy, and a casual one, than that abiding association which 
is shapen in maturer years. Be this as it may, they were once 
more friends ; they wasted their time upon each other, and spoke 
mutually of their feelings—at least, Guilio did so, whilst Della 
Torre concealed his from the man he called, and who was gen- 
erally considered, his friend. Borghese had seen this intimacy 
re-unite, and had mentioned it to Guilio a few days after they had 
been presented to the Signora Brigni, with something like a re- 
proach, and Guilio had evaded a reply, for during the last few 
days a strange feeling had crept over him. 
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MARSHAL DE 8T. ARNAUD. 

Marshalf Le Roy de Saint Arnaud, the commander-in chief of 
the French army of the East, of whom we present a likeness on 
this page, was born in Paris, on the 20th of August, 1801. 
tering the service at an early age, he passed rapidly through the 


En- 


first degrees of the military hierarchy, and was aided by his intel- | 


ligence and personal qualities rather than by circumstances, which 
were not very favurable to advancement under the pacific regime 
which succeeded {the empire. It was, perhaps, in consideration 
of the little pros} ect offered for an active career, that he left the 


Life Guards, ia which he had entered. The conquest of Algiers, | 


which opened a vast field to military talents, naturally presented 


Mr. Le Roy de Saint Arnaud with an admirable opportunity for | region situated between Bougie and Collo. The campaign 


displaying the vigor of his character and the ener gelic disposi- 
tion which inclined him to war. A captain in 1837, we see him 
two years later entrusted with a command in the Foreign Legion, 
and mentioned in the orders of the army *s having particularly 
distinguished himself in the affairs of Djidjclli and Bougie. In 
1840 he was again 
mentioned by Mar- 
shal Valee and Gen. 
de Rumigny, for bis 
conduct in the day 
of the 30th of Ap- 
ril, at the occupa- 
tion of Medeah, and 
the taking of the 
Col de Teniah. Ap- 
pointed to the com- 
mand of a battalion 
of Zouares, General 
Bageaud niticed 
him as having cour- 
ageously conducted 
a bayonet charge in 
a combat fought 
near Medeah, on 
the 30th of April, 
1841, and General 
Baragevey de Hil- 
liers praised his 
conduct during the 
second expedition 
for the relief of Me- 
deah and Milianah. 
In this same year, 
Mr. Le Roy de St. 
Arnaud distinguish- 
ed himself in the 
expedition of Tag- 
dempt, in the battle 
of the Olive Wood, 
in the taking of 
Thaza and of Bo- 
ghar. Promoted to 
the grade of Lieut. 
Colonel in the 53d 
of the line, he di- 
rected in July, 1842, 
an expedition in the 
west of the Khali- 
falik of Milianah, to 
chastise the Beni- 
Boudouans, and 
subjugated them af- 
ter many combats, 
followed by razzias. 
On the 30th of Jan- 
uary, 1843, Lieut. 
Colonel Saint Ar- 
naud encountered 
the Beni-Ferrahs in 
a battle which la.t- 
ed seven hours, put 
the enemy to flight 
and pursued him in- 
to the high moun- 
tains which border 
the left hank of the 
Oued -Ferrah. On 
the 4th and 5th of 
February following, 
he co-operated with 
the movements a- 
gainst the Beni-Me- 
wassers; then, on 
his return, afver hav- 
ing received sup- 

lies at Cherchell, 

overtook four 
fractions of the same 
tribe, entrenched in 
the high mountains, 
and eugaged in a 
hattle on the 3d ot 
March, in the nar- 
row valley of the 
Oued - Harrar, that 
lasted for the whole 
day. In this enter- 
pose, which the 
small force at his 
disposal rendered 
audacious, M. de 
St. Arnaud encoun- 
tered not only a 
powerful and desperate resistance at the hands of the enemy, 
but also unheard-of difficulties presented themselves in the shape 
of steep roads, snow, cold and rain. For ten consecutive months 
he was certainly in the field, and distinguished himself in a com- 


mand, which political circumstanc-s rendered very difficult, by 


rare energy. Raised to the rank of colonel in 1844, he took part 
in the combat of Delly, and vigoronsly carried all the positions. 
General Courman, in his report of this brilliant feat of arms, 
attributes to Colonel St. Arnaud the honor of this day. In 1845 
he was made commander of the Legion of Honor, and invested 
with the command of the sub-division of Orleansville. It was 
in the Dahra, near the sub-division of M. de St. Arnaad, that the 
insurrection of the Sherif Bou-Maza commenced. The colonel 
had numerous encounters with this chief, and with the tribes the 
latter had drawn into the revolt, on both banks of the Shelif, and 
finally received the submission of Bou-Maza. In April, 1846, he 
shared in the operations which the Duke d’Aumale was directing 
in the Ouarencenis. In 1849, M. Le Roy de Saint Arnaud, ap- 
pointed brigadier general, traversed th- country of the Beni-Seli- 
mans, and signalized his by many brilliant successes. 
The following year he was invested with the command of the 


rovince of Constantine, and, thanke-to his indefatigable activ- 
ity, he promptly pacified and re-organized the country shaken 
by the revolt of Zaatcha and Aures. The country of the Nemen- 

as, and the mass of the Aures were also restored to tranquillity 
by the expedition which the general directed against these two 
jmportant points, and which extended over a surface of three 
hundred leagues. In 1850 he secured to France Bouakkas Ben 
Achour, the most important chief of the province of Constan- 


_ tine, who had resisted previous attempts at subjugation. In May, 
_ of the same year, General St. Arnand, with a column of 7000 


| 
| 


men, crossed the mountains of Little Kabylia, raised the blockade 
of Djidjelli, and subjected to French rule the vast and savage 
ac- 
complished with rare vigor, under difficult conditions, and which 
required eighty days’ march and twenty-six combats, is one of 
the most brilliant feats of arms inscribed in the annals of the 
army of Africa, and won for M. de St. Arnaud the grade of gen- 
eral of division. Recalled to France in 1851, he was appoint.d 
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minister-of-war on the 26th of October, in the same year. On 
the 2d of December, 1852, M. de St. Arnaud was raised to the 
dignity of Marshal of France, and appointed successively grand 
equerry and senator to reward his devotion to the emperor and 
the eminent services he rendered on the occasion of the coup d'etat. 
Marshal de St. Arnaud is grand officer of the Legion of Honor, 
grand cross of the order of Pius 1X., grand cross of the order of 
Reunion (two Sicilies), and grand cross of the orders of St. Mau- 
rice and Saint Lazarus (Sardinia). The military capacity of the 
marshal is attested by the ‘ous testi ials given him on 
various occasions by the late Marshal Bugeaud. They agree in 
recognizing in the commander-in-chief of the French army in the 
East, a thorough understanding of war, certainty of perception 
and vigorous execution. The confidence of Marshal Bugeaud in 
the ta'ents and activity of Marshal St. Arnaud was such, that in 
relution to a cer ain expedition he wrote: “ As for St. Arnand, it 
is useless to send him instroctions, he will extricate himself un- 
aided.”” The opinion of ttis marshal is the highest praise that 
tan be said. The ; of March 11th announced the int- 
ment of Marshal St. Arnaud to the post of general-in-chief of the 
army of the East, and Marshal Vaillant as minister-of-war. 


A NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 

In the year 1805, when Preble, as commodore of the American 

nadron in the Mediterranean, was gaining glory before q 
alike for himself, his officers and crews, and for his country, Lieut. 
Com. Richard Somers had command of the Nautilus, a schooner 
of 14 guns. During the severe fights which had previously oc- 
curred with the enemy, this officer had shown great bravery as 
commander of gunboat No, 1; and now suggested to Preble that 
a happy result might be obtained by converting the ketch Intrepid, 
a captured craft,—the identical vessel in which the gallant Decatur 
had boarded, recaptured, and burned the frigate Philadelphia, — 
into a fire-ship, and sending her into the harbor under the walls 
of the Bashaw’s castle, in direct contact with the entire marine 
force of the Tripolitans. This daring and da>gerous enterprise 
being determined upon, Somers received the orders, to which it 
was thus entitled, to conduct it; and the vommen | preparations 
were promptly made by him. 15,000 pounds of powder were 
first ft avery loosely, in the hold of the ketch, and upon this, two 
hundred and fifty 
thirteen-inch fuseed 
shells, with a train 
attached from the 
cabin and fore-peak. 
Only one officer, the 
talentei and lament- 
ed Lieut. H. Wads- 


his crew. For ~ 
hts successive 
the Intre id 
move; but, owing 
to light and bafflin 
winds, nothing coul 
be accomplished. 
These failures, and 
an unusual move- 
ment in the harbor 
after dark on the 
third night, led our 
hero to believe that 
the suspicions of the 
enemy had been ex- 
cited, and that they 
were on the look- 
out. It was the gen- 
eral impression that 
their powder was 
nearly exhausted ; 
and as so large a 
quantity as was on 
board the ketch, if 
captared, would pro- 
tract the contest, be- 
fore setting off he 
addressed his crew 
upon the subject, 
telling them, “That 
no man need accom- 
pany him, who had 
not come to the res- 
olution to blow him- 


£5 


that such was fully 
his own determina- 
tion 
was the on 
The poten: 
rose, as a single 
man, with the reso- 
lation of yielding up 
their lives, sooner 
than surrender to 
their enemies. At 
about 9 o’clock, on 
the 4th of Sept. 
1804, the third a 


ed to follow the In- 
trepid closely in, to 
pick up bring 
out her boat's crew 
in case the should 
bout 10 
o’clock, P. M., an 
awfal and terri 
explosion occurred. 
For a moment, the 
flash illuminated the 
whole heavens, and 
the terrific concus- 
sion shook every- 
thing far and near. 
On board the Nauti- 
lus, the silence of 
death seemed to per- 
vade the entire crew, 
but quickly the din 
of drums, beating to 
arms, with the noise 
of confusion and 
alarm, was heard 
from the inhabitants on shore. To aid in the escape of the boat, 
an order was now given to “show a light”—on appearance 
of which came hundreds of shot, from an equal number of guns, 
of heavy calibre, from the batteries near. moment after mo- 
ment passed by, without bringing with it the preconcerted signal 
from the boat, the anxiety on board became intense; and the 
men, with lighted lanterns, hung themselves over the sides of the 
vessel, till their heads almost touched the water, with the hope of 
discovering something which would give assurance of its safety. 
Still, no boat came, no signal was given, and the unwelcome con- 
clusion came at last, that the fearful alternative—of blowing them- 
selves up rather than be captured—had been bravely put in execu- 
tion, which fact that the Intrepid, at the time of the explosion, 
had not ed as far into the harbor, by several hundred 
yards, as it was the intention of Somers to carry her, before set- 
ting her on fire, confirmed. They lingered on the spot till day- 
light, in hope that some one of the number, at least, m yet 
rescaed to tell the tale-of his companion’s fate. Su 
end of the noble fellows, who, a few days before,”on board 
own gun-boat, had beaten six of the enemy’s fleet, of equal force, 
within pistol-shot of a shore batvery.—Incidents in Naval Life. 
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LORD RAGLAN. 

The engraving on this page represents Lord Raglan, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the English , mm in the East. This tle- 
man, at first known under the name of Fitzroy (James Henry 
Somerset), was born on the 30th of September, 1788. He enter- 
ed the service in 1804, as ensign in the 4th dragoons. The fol- 
lowing year he obtained the brevet of lieutenant, and three years 
afterwards (1808) be obtained the command of a company. He 
was certainly much indebted to favor for so rapid an advance- 
ment, as frequently happens with those who belong to the English 
aristocracy ; but it was at least fortunate that the young captain 
justified this favor by brilliant qualities and a germ of very dis- 
tinguished military talents. In 1809, Wellington, po 
the merits of young Fitzroy Somerset, selected him for aid-de- 
camp, and, the following year attached him to his person as sec- 
retary, which functions he filled during the peninsular war. The 
military career of Lord Raglan consequently embraces nearly all 
the important deeds which disti the English arms under 
the command of 
Wellington, during 
the period which 
elapsed between the 
war of Portugal and 
the battle of Water- 
loo. He took part 
in the battles of 
Rolcia, Vimiera, Ta- 
lavera and Buasaco, 
where he was severe- 
ly wounded ; he was 
present at the at- 
tack and cupture of 
Oporto, and fough* 
successively against 
the of 

Massena. 


the first siege of Ba- 
dajos, at the affair 
of El Bodon, at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, at 
the storm of Bada- 
joz, at the memora- 
- ble battle of Sala- 
manca, at the reduc- 
tion of Madrid and 
Retiro, at the opera- 
tions of Valladolid 
and Burgos, at the 
_ combat of Irun, at 
the passage of the 
Bidassoa, the Ni- 
velle and the Nive, 
at the battles of Or- 
thez and Toulouse, 
and participated in 
many other actions, 
up to the fall of Na- 
poleon. The various 
narratives published 
in England on the 
of Por- 
tugal, Spain and 
France are unani- 
. ous on the active 
and brilliant part 
which the Duke of 
Wellington’s secre- 
tary performed in 
this war. Lord Rag- 
lan had been promo- 
ted to the grade of 
majorin 1811, and 
to that of lieutenant- 
colonel in 1812. On 
the return of Na 
~ Jeon from the island 
of Elba, the English 
army having resum- 
ed hostilities, lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fitz- 
roy Somerset re- 
sumed his former 
duties as attached 
to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He was 
present at the battle 
of Quatre-Bras and 
the retreat of the 
17th of June, and 
finally on the field 
of Waterloo, where 
he received a wound 
which rendered the 
amputation of his 
right arm necessa- 
ry. Afier the 
of Waterloo Lord 
Raglan retired from 
active service. Made 
colonel in 1815, he 
was attached as aid- 
de-camp to the 
Prince Regent, and 
raised to the rank 
of commander of 
the order of the Bath. At this period he entered the civic career 
and took his seat in the House of Commons in 1818. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed secretary of the director-general of 
artillery, hut resigned on the accession of Canning as prime min- 
ister. “On the fall of the latter Lord Fitzroy Seumerset was ap- 
inted by Wellington to the post of secretary of the commander- 
p-chief of the army, the duties of which he had discharged du- 
ring the peninsular war. Major-general in the Brivish army since 
1824, he wax raised to the rank of lieutenant eral. As a pol- 
itician Lord Raglan attained no particular distinction in the Tory 
party, though always warmly attached to its principles. On the 
deatn of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardinge having assumed 
the part of commander-in-chief of the army, Lord Fitzroy Som- 
ereet was appointed director-general of 0 narce, and about the 
same time took his seat among the peers with the title of Baron 
Raglan. Jn command of the splendid army England has just 
sent to the East, the companion of Lord Wellington will now 
have as brilliant opportunities for distinguishing himself as were 
afforded by the wars of the peninsula and the — cam pai; 
of 1815. It remains to bé seen whether a life spent in arms will 
be worthily closed by victories won over the despot of the north. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 

Notwithstanding the assertion that the Russian army is well 
organized and under efficient discipline, intelligent travellers con- 
cur in the statement that it is but an immense mass of physical 
strength without the necessary requisites of native valor and inire- 


pidity. This arm of the national strength is not animated by the | 


soul of life—a warm attachment to their land and its in-titutions. 
But badly as the army is officered, the navy is still more so; 


fur not only is the sailor badly fed and clothed—the commanders | 


pocketing the money destined for these purposes—but these com- 
manders are, in very many instances, ignorant of their profession 
practically, and anything but naval heroes. Great pains ere 
taken, and no expense spared by government to put the navy in 
the best pussible state, to render the service as efficient as pos- 
sible, pad to prepare the officers for a naval life by the best educa- 
tion possible. But they are educated on shore. Now, theory is 
indispensable, and to none more so than to a naval officer. But 
“ practice makes perfect ” is the old adage; and in no profession 


AS 
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is practice so necessary as in the navy, to make a good naval offi- 
cer. It is all very well to maneuvre a ship in the harbor, or even 
at sea in fine weather and with no enemy to dread; but when a 
stiff breeze springs up, and symptoms of sea-sickness begin to 
manifest themselves, and the ships begin to roll about, many an 
officer becomes a very different personage from what he is in the 
billiard-rooms or dancing-houses at Cronstadt. In fine weather, 
the ships leave the hartor and go on a cruive; in rough weather 
they stay in port, and in winter the sailors lay in barracks on the 
shore. What would be thought in America of the captain of a 
frigate in danger, abandoning his ship and saving himself in the 
boat ’—leaving his crew to shift for themselves, and manage as 
best they might? Yct such a circumstance did actually occur. 
The officers did save themselves in the boats, leaving the poor 
ignorant crew to their own resources. They landed and reported 
the ship as lost; yet the crew managed to keep it afloat during 
five days, and brought ber s#fe into harbor. It is true the officers 
were punished, cashiered, degraded to the rank of common sail- 
ors for life ; and though this is an extreme case, it shows the spirit 
and efficiency cf the Russian navy. Punishment for pusillanimity 
and ignorance will not produce naval beroes. In fact, we have 


read, though we cannot remember where, the remark of an Eng- 
lish admiral, that with ten shins of the line he could break pata 6 
| disperse, sink or raze any Russian squadron of twenty ships. 
| The sailors are all landsmen, chiefly from the interior. A great 
| proportion consist of poor Poles—weak, squalid, dispirited, half- 
starved beings, torn from their mothers’ arms at the age of thir- 
| teen years, and sent on board to receive a naval training, which 
consists of naval thrashings. Sailors, looking more like the 
ghosts of men than men, strutting about the deck in long, gray 
greatcoats dangling down to their very heels, and their legs en- 
cased in high, heavy leather boots. With thoughts of home, and 
treated like slaves, can such men have within them one spark of 
that fire which insures the victory? Much has been said about 
the recent victory obtained by the Russians over the Turks. 
But when the truth shall be known, it will be seen that the force 
employed must have been overwhelming, whilst it must be ad- 
mitted that the Turks themselves are not exactly the best sailors 
in the world. The Russian fleet in the Baltic Sea is well ap- 
pointed ; but should 
they ever come to 
combat with the 
Frenchfor English, 
there is no chance 
of its escaping de- 
struction. The em- 

ror’s second son 
is the high admiral 
of the fleet. He is 
a man of spirit, a 
strict disciplinariaa, 
but is not unjust. 
Having heard that 
the sailors on board 
of one of the ships- 
of-the-line were ill- 
treated, he proceed- 
ed on board and in- 


fally. Having ad- 
dressed them, and 
asked whether they 
were satisfied, and 
receiving the usual 
answer “perfectly,” 
he called several ot 
the men up to him, 
and asked them sev- 
eral questions. See- 
ing them hesitate in 
their answers, he 
spoke to them en- 
couragingly, telling 
them not to be 
afraid, but speak the 
truth. It then came 
out that the men 
were ill clad and 
half-starved, though 
the commander had 


fully all the wants 
of his ship. Anoth- 

er inspection. pow 
took place of the 
ship itself, and its 
stores, and every- 
thing appeared in 
the worst condition. 
In short, the com- 
mander had, as usu- 
al in the Russian 
navy and army, ap- 
propriated to his 
own use the money 
that ought to have 
been devoted to the 

ublic service. In 
Ranta, punishment 
is not preceded by 
many formalities, 
especially when roy- 
alty is to be the 
judge. The prince 
ordered the cap- 
tain’s epaalettes to 
be torn off his shoul- 
ders, his sword to be 
broken over his 
head, his clothes to 
be torn off his body 
and reduced to rags, 
and then sent him 
before the mast to 
do duty as a com- 
mon sailor for the 
remainder of his 
life. But again— 
will punishment 
make cfficient naval 
officers? Such is 
the treatment of the 
sailors in the Rus- 
sian navy that sui- 
cides are everyday 
occurrences. Whilst 


the writer was in Russia, two brothers leaped overboard together 
and were drowned. And he has been assured by sailors them- 
selves, that had they but an opportunity, they would desert. In 
fact, no Russian man-of-war has ever entered an English port, 
frnm which desertions have not taken place. And the deserters 
always meet with sympathy on shore ; they are never surrendered. 
Notwithstanding the drawbacks upon a maritime spirit in Rassia, 
it has quite a naval force. The first Russian fleet fey in 
the Baltic in 1703, and in the Black Sea it appeared for the first 
time in 1784. The navy of Russia owed its origin to the creative 
genius of Peter the Great. Before his accession, Russia had no 
other seaport but Archangel, and did not possess a single gun- 
boat. It reckons at present more than one hundred large vessels, 
ships of the line, frigates and steamers, besides some *1x hundred 
smaller creft. But though the naval force of Russia may give 
her great influence in the three inland seas, the Baltic, the Black, 
and the Caspian, she never will be able to cope with maritime 
powers upon the ocean. Russian ships last but a short time, and 
consequently are very expen-ive. The d naval stations are 


\ requisite to supply 


THE EAST. 


Cronstadt in the Gulf of Finland, and pol in the Black 
Sea.—De Lara’s Notes on Russia. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
STILL LET ME LIVE. 


When the perfume of sweet flowers 

Wooes my steps to linger long 
In the pleasant garden bowers, 

Where sweet birds pour forth their rong ; 
When the cooling autumn breezes 

Shed their gladness through my veins, 
When all nature’s prospect pleases, 

And life’s pleasures have no pains, 

Still let me live. 


When around the glowing fires 
Dear old friends together meet, 
And the lively time inspires 
The coy maiden’s flying feet ; 
When together in the spring time, 
With a loved one by my side, 
From ruby lips the impassioned rhyme 
Swells full like the flowing tide, 
Still let me live. 


But more than all, when life declines, 
And its brightest pleasures wane, 
When man with anxious hope resigns 
All he labored once to gain; 
When music from rapt seraphs’ lyres 
Floats harmonious o’er my brain, 
And the immortal soul’s desires 
Whisper we shall meet again, 
Still let me live. 


But, not on earth, midst balmy airs, 
Can unending joys be found; 
For like the grain, our weary cares 
Shall be buried ‘neath the ground; 
But as that grain, ere harvests come, 
Must be lost to sight and die ; 
We part ere we can welcome home 
Deathless immortality— 
Then shall we live. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DREADED STEP-MOTHER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Tuere was a children’s party at Mr. Stanley’s. They had 
spent the long, sunny afternoon in the cool parlor, but having 
taken tea were now grouped on the cool piazza. The blinds of 
the library windows, which opened upon it, were closed, but the 
sashes were raised, and the merry, musical tones of the young 
voices flitted through and stole upon the ear of its occupant, a 
fine, noble-looking man, in the prime of life, like gushes of bird- 
music, or the singing of summer winds over beds of roses. ¢ 

But suddenly the smile that had illumined his face passed off, 
and an anxious, care-worn look wrinkled his brows and saddened 
his eyes. A sentence from the lips of his oldest child, a girl of 
fourteen, had caused the change. Until that, spoken in a loud, 
emphatic voice, had arrested his attention, he had paid no regard 
to the words of the group, but only allowed his heart to be lulled 
of its cares by their sweet tones. 

“I should just like to see my father bring a step-mother into 
the house,” exclaimed Mary Stanley, vehemently stamping her 
little foot as she spoke. ‘‘ Yes, I should just like to see him do 
such a thing. I would soon let him know that I was not to be 
domineered over, though the tyrant were his own wife.” 

“A step-mother,” continued she, with increased passion, “I 
never could endure the word.” 

“Nor I,” said her brother, a lad of eleven. “I'd like to see one 
coming across our front door step and making herself mistress 
here,—putting little Willie to bed in the dark, and making him 
lie there and cry—giving him nothing but bread and milk for 
his supper—dragging me out of bed when I’ve got nice and warm, 
and making me fly around in the cold to hang up my clothes and 
set my shoes on a line—sending me out doors to scrape my feet 
every time I forgot to do it, and telling me ‘study before play, 
my son,’ ” and he drew up his mouth into so whimsical a shape 
that the young group shouted with mirth. 

“I defy anybody, step-mother or own mother, to make anything 
of you but a hair-brained scamp,” said his sister, half in fan, half 
in earnest. She was silent a moment, and when she again spoke 
her voice was intensely mournful. 

“I could never endure to see another woman taking my own 
mother’s place in my father’s heart and his children’s home! O, 
it would kill me, it would,” and she burst into tears, and ran 
away and hid herself in the summer house. The group dispersed 
one way and another—and when the echo of their steps and tones 
had quite died away Mr. Stanley left his seat and walked rapidly 
up and down the room, now pressing his forehead with quick, 
wild motions, and then folding his heart as though he would hush 
its almost audible moans. 

He was indeed sorely troubled in mind. He had lost his wife 
about three years before. She was one of God’s noble women, 
and he had loved her with the intensity of a first passion. And 
when he stood by her side and watched the color fade from her 
cheek, the light go out from her eye, the dew gather upon her 
brow, the lip grow pallid and cold, the pulse slower and weaker— 

when he listened to her low, sad farewell words, and felt for the 
last time her kiss, he thought it would have been bliss to have lain 
down beside her and passed away. For a long time, not even the 
eudearments of his two elder children, nor the wails of the babe, 
left motherless ere it had known an hour of life, could call him 
back from the grave of her he had loved so well. 

Faith finally lifted up his soul—bore it from earth to heaven, and 
he became resigned that his wife had gone, because he felt that 
she had not lost in the exchange of worlds, but gained in an infi- 


nite degree. But even then, when he had come to feel that he 
would not call her back even though he could, it was a long while 
ere he could resign himself to stay away from her—to live alone. 
It may be, it is bliss to feel that our dear departed ones are dwell- 
ing with the angels, but it is agony to know that we cannot be 
with them—that earth must be our home while their’s is heaven. 

Time, next to religion, God’s gentlest, kindest minister, and a 
sense of duty to the children his wife had borne him, after awhile 
recalled Mr. Stanley to his usual active habits, and he again min- 
gled in the scenes of life—and finding that he must live, resolved 
to live as worthily and happily as was possible. 

But then he realized more intensely than ever the saddened 
character of his bereavement. While plunged in the first bitter- 
ness of grief he had not thought nor cared how matters were 
managed in his home ; he had entrusted everything to his domes- 
tics without caring how or what they did. He awakened to find 
everything changed—disorder where had reigned order, extrava- 
gance turning economy out of doors, children growing up like 
weeds instead of being trained like flowers; in short, his houge 
exhibiting that state of affairs which a widower’s ever does when 
at the mercy of those who work for money and not love. 

He tried to remedy things by taking upon himself a general 
supervision of the household—but what does a man who has been 
blessed with a practical, perfect housekeeper for a wife, know of 
the details of living? He has seen the results, he knows what he 
ought to expect, but how to bring about those expectations is be- 
yond his capacity. His business, too, was of such a character 
as to demand most of his time, and he soon found that he could 
not attend to both home and office. 

He took the usual step—he advertised. ‘“ Middle-aged, respec- 
table widow women ” seem to be very plenty, but when you add 
the other qualification, “‘ capable of taking the entire management 
of a gentleman’s household,” you find them few and far between. 
A number applied to Mr. Stanley, and one after another were 
engaged and dismissed. Once, indeed, he did find a dear, clever 
soul who, as far as housekeeping went, retrieved his loss—but 
there came one along who, arguing that if a woman will keep 
house so admirably when only hired, she will do better stili when 
loved, carried her off in triumph to a snug little home of his own, 
and poor Mr. Stanley was left to advertise again. 

But even while she stayed he felt that his home was not the 
home it used to be. There was still “that vacant chair,”—the 
smile, the kiss, the love-tones all were missing—there was no 
kindred spirit to ask his sympathies and to give in return such 
gentle, soothing ones,—he lacked companionship, and lacking that 
was lonely, and could not be content. 

Yet two years smiled, rained and snowed upon the grave of his 
buried love ere he thought seriously of taking to his heart another. 
The thought, at first, seemed blasphemy to a holy memory. He 
put it behind him as one would a device of Satan. And it was 
only after he had passed through a travail worse than a mother 
ever knew, that he could contemplate it calmly, that he could 
learn to cherish it. But he came in time to feel that he could be 
faithful to the dead and yet give affection to the living. He came 
to realize that these human hearts of ours have so much of the 
divinity about them that the more we give them to love the more 
are they capable of loving ; that there can exist at the same mo- 
ment in them, beautiful memories and beautiful hopes. 

Other considerations than those of his own loneliness condaced 
to bring about in Mr. Stanley’s mind the resolve to enter the ho- 
liest of earth’s covenants. His children needed a mother. His 
daughter was just now blossoming into womanhood, the most 
critical period of a young girl’s existence ; his oldest son was at 
that turbulent time of life when a woman’s voice is far more ef- 
fectual to cool and calm than is any other; and Willie, little baby 
Willie, was pining away in his nursery, dying by inches for want 
of a mother’s love and care. 

Yet even after the widowed father had resolved to marry, had 
come to feel that he had a right to, that it was his duty so to do, 
he hesitated. There would come times when, in spite of reason, 
the act would seem like giving up the dear departed—when the 
thought of clasping another to his heart was a suffocating agony. 
He could not fix his eye on the present nor the future—it would 
turn and look back. Even when his resolution was the firmest, a 
trifle would turn the current of his thoughts. A casual glance at 
the pictured face that hung above his fireplace, the sight of a 
pressed flower in one of his wife’s favorite volumes, opr mayhap 
even a pencilled passage, things slight as these would overturn all 
that hope and judgment had whispered to him, and he would 
again give himself up to a lonely memory. 

A year passed on and came and left his mind in the same unquiet 
state. But then a change passed over him and he again resolved to 
be a husband—to bring to his children asecond mother. This 
thought was present when the words of Mary stole upon his ear 
and awakened a new and keen anxiety. 

“It would never do, never,” said he,emphatically, “to bring a 
wife into my home, while my children cherish the prejudice they 
do. Alas! it seemed to me I had thought of everything, but here 
is a new and unlooked for trouble. What shall I do? Where 
lies my duty? ©, hadst thou not left me how much had this poor 
heart been spared. Would I could end it all and rest beside thee!” 


One evening, about three months after this, Mr. Stanley called 
his children into the library where he sat directing and sealing 
letters. When the last was folded and finished, he pushed them 
aside, and wheeling his chair from the table bade them come and 
take their seats ; which meant that Mary should nestle on his 
knees, and Eddie on a cushion at his feet. 

He did not speak for some minutes, and when at length he 


broke the silence, it was with a husky voice. 


“T am going a journey next week, my children.” 

““ Where—how far, father ?” was the eager interruption. 

“To the far West—and I shall be absent at least three months, 
and perhaps six.” 

“So long, so very long—what will become of us? take us with 
you, father, do. Don’t leave us here all alone,” and they both 
wept. 

“I cannot take you, my children. The business that calls me 
is of such a nature it would be impossible for you to accompany 
me. But I am not going to leave you alone. I have engaged—” 

“ Another housekeeper 1” exclaimed both, with a passionateness 
that told how unpleasant would be the tidings. 

“No, my children, but a governess.” 

“Worse and worse, father,” said Mary. “I had rather be 
buried at once than be under the rule of a governess.” 

“The lady I have engaged,” continued the father, very calmly, 
“is no ordinary woman. Sbe is a distant relative of your mother 
—and nothing but the love she cherished towards her has induced 
her to respond in the affirmative to my urgent solicitations, and 
become your governess during my absence. Yow will find her 
beautiful in person, amiable in disposition, dignified in manners, 
highly cultivated in mind—and I feel assured that you will soon 
learn to love her, and that you will be very happy while I am 


, gone.” 


“ Unfortunately,” continued he, as neither spoke, “she cannot 
come until the day after my departure. So I leave her welcome 
to you and Eddie, unless Willie should wish to crow one. Being 
quite wealthy, and always having moved in the highest circles, she 
will expect to be received in rather a different way than would an 
obscure, hamble woman, laboring for her bread. I trust you will 
see to it, Mary and Eddie, and spare no efforts to give her a suit- 
able welcome.” 

And then the father dropped the subject. But he had managed 
it well. True, the idea of having a governess in the house, of 
being compelled to submit to any rules or restraints, though never 
so reasonable, was very irksome to both the children. But then 
she wasa lady, and a blood relative of their mother, and pride 
and affection constrained them both to agree to receive her in the 
most polite manner possible. 

Mary was pretty good at giving orders, and she issued so 
many about tkis time that the poor cook and housemaid were al- 
most distracted. The best chamber was to be put in order, the 
parlors cleaned, the dining-room carpet taken up, the nursery 
thoroughly renovated—in short, so much was to be well done that 
everything was only half done. Instead of finding all in perfect 
order, the new governess, on her arrival, found all in sad disorder. 
Poor Mary and Eddie, finding their first real efforts at housekeep- 
ing promised to turn out so badly, agreed they would put the best 
face possible on the matter, and give her so warm a welcome that 
she would not have a chance to notice the confusion of the house. 
So instead of skulking off into some dark chamber, as they had 
always done when a new housekeeper was expected, leaving her 
to introduce herself, they led little Willie down the garden path, 
and all three stood beside the opened gate, with smiling faces, 
when the coach drew up—and Eddie hastened to assist her, with 
boyish gallantry, to descend the steps. 

It was a fair, sweet face which met their gaze as the traveller 
drew aside her veil, and very musical was her voice as she said : 

“* Have you waited long, little cousins? I hope you are not as 
tired as I am.” 

Then she pushed back the curls from Mary’s brow, and press- 
ing a kiss upon it said, half to herself and half to them, “the 
same dark eyes—I should have known them anywhere.” 

Then she turned and shook hands with the brother, and thanked 
him so gracefully for his courtesy, that he felt himself almost a 
man. But when little, pale-faced, puny Willie was caught in her 
tender embrace, her heart seemed to overflow with love and pity. 


“Do not let us go into the house yet,” said she, as the children 
were showing her thither. ‘It is sucha pleasant, golden after- 
noon, and I am so weary with being shut up in that dusty coach, 
that I should like dearly to sit awhile out here.” 

So they led her to the summer house, and plucked rich clusters 
of purple grapes for her, and gathered the most beautiful of their 
autumnal flowers, and Eddie declaimed his last learned poem, and 
Mary sang her latest song, and Willie chattered his sweetest 
lingo. In short, they all exerted themselves to make her feel that 
she was welcome, and so well did they succeed, that not until the 
gathering of golden clouds in the west did she propose withdraw- 
ing to the house. 

That night Willie went to sleep in her arms, and was tucked 
up in his little crib as the poor motherless child had never been 
before. And whata happy evening had they in the parlor. Cousin 
Frances touched the keys of the piano with a grace and delicacy 
that charmed Mary, and made her long for morning that she 
might become her pupil. And then how sweetly did she sing to 
them. As they whispered one to the other, it did seem as though 
their mother’s voice had come back to them. She was a charm- 
ing reader, too, and when, after having given them a healthy ex- 
citement by the perusal of some tales from a volume she had 
brought with her, she proposed they should close the evening with 
a chapter from the Testament, they acceded gladly—and as both 
had good voices, were happy to join her in a sweet old hymn—and 
though she did not ask it, yet kneeled involuntarily with her as 
she uttered the Lord’s Prayer. 

Very pleasant did it seem to Mary to have such a gentle lady 
go with her to her room instead of the chambermaid, who was 
ever at that hour too tired to be good-natured. From very shame 
she was careful not to leave any of her clothes scattered about in 
an untidy way, and did her best to conceal the ragged sleeve of 
her night-gown and the torn lace that fluttered about her cap. 
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How sweet, too, it seemed to have some one fold the quilts so 
snugly about her, and then to feel kisses on her lips, and hear a 
loving good-night as the door closed on her. ~ 

“T can’t help loving her,” said she to herself, “she’s so much 
like mother.” 

Then Eddie’s room was visited. Poor boy! how ashamed he 
felt when he saw her stoop down here and there and gather up 
his clothes in order. He determined she should never be obliged 
to do it again. And when, mother-like, she drew the clothes 
closer about him, kissed him, and said good-night in so sweet a 
tone, he declared that down in the bottom of his heart something 
stirred which had not moved before since his mother died. 

Ere she retired to her own, half-in-order, chamber she visited 
the servants in their domain. Like the children they had resented 
the idea of having any one but themselves to regulate the house- 
hold, having governed it pretty well since the last housekeeper 
left—but when they saw how gently yet firmly she managed that 
evening with her young charges, they half determined they would 
stay yet awhile and see how matters went. But when she entered 
the kitchen and ifi so quiet and lady-like way asked them how 
they had got along since Mr. Stanley left, and if they were not 
tired with so much cleaning and dusting, she won their hearts 
completely. After tarrying a few moments, she said, ‘“‘ What is 
your breakfast hour? I never like to keep the table waiting.” 

“« And sure, ma’am,”’ said the cook, “we have no hour at all. 
It’s no use trying. The childer never will be ready, and so we 
gets it jist as it happens.” 

“ But would you not prefer a specified time? Would it not 
enable you to get along better with your morning work ?” 

** Indade, ma’am, and it would. We bees in a flurry all day. 
But it’s no use with trying here. There’s no mistress, you know.” 

“ Well, in the absence of a better one I’ll be mistress awhile, 
then, if it suits the children and yourselves,” said the lady, kindly. 
“ And you may get breakfast ready to-morrow morning at half- 
past seven, and I’ll see that we are all at the table in season,” and 
she left them. 

* She’s a rale lady, and I’se willing to work under sich a one. 
They has a care for them that’s in the kitchen as well as them 
that’s in the parlor,” exclaimed the cook, as the door latched on 
her. “ It will be sich a blessing as this house has na nane for mony 
a year, her coming, it will,” and the two maids retired, glad 
enough that some one had come to relieve them from that head- 
work of which so few servants are capable. 


About a month after Mr. Stanley’s departure, in a letter written 
to him by Mary, there occurred the follé6wing paragraphs : 

“* You have so often told me, my dear father, not to be guided 
entirely in my estimates of character by first impressions, that I 
have hitherto refrained from speaking, except in very general 
terms, of our new governess. But now that we have been under 
the same roof four weeks and better, I think even you will allow 
that I have had time to judge fairly of her. 

“ Father, she is the dearest, sweetest woman on the face of the 
earth. I don’t believe you could find her equal if you tried. I 
don’t believe she ever had but one equal, and that was my dear 
angel of a mother. Why, you wouldn’t know the house, hardly, 
nor any of its inmates, we are all so raformed, as Bridget says. 
Everything goes on like clock-work, and everything is in plum- 
met and line order, and yet she has never given one of us a cross 
word. Indeed, we, ourselves, have almost forgotten how to be 
cross—and you will well remember, dear father, that we all, from 
myself to Jane the chambermaid, were pretty apt to have sulky 
fits as often, at least, as a dozen timesaday. But how cana 
body get cross when there’s nothing in the world to make them so ¢ 

“ You wouldn’t know Eddie he has grown so mannerly, so gen- 
tlemanly. You don’t see him coming into the parlor now with 
muddy boots on his feet and a battered hat on his head, no, not 
he! And then he is learning so well, too. Why, he says he 
never had a man-teacher who knew half as much as Cousin Fran- 
ces. And he declares every day that if all the women were as 
capable as she is, there would be no need of those conventions 
about women’s rights, for every woman would then be so smart 
that no man would ever think of disputing her right to do every- 
thing she wanted to. 

“ And there’s poor little Willie. O, father, what a blessing she 
isto him. I really believe he will yet bea healthy boy. We 
did, to be sure, think at first it was very hard to have him mana- 
ged so, washed from head to foot in cold water every day—all his 
candies and pie and cake taken away, and nothing but bread and 
milk for his supper. Jane said it was ‘the manest kind of cru- 
elty,’ but she and me too have changed our minds, for he’s thriv- 
ing well now. Cousin F. has moved his crib into her own room, 
and she puts him to bed herself, and he’s learning, don’t you 
think, father, he’s learning to say his prayers! And he does say 
them so cunning, too. Jane says, ‘an sure the Father above will 
be making an angel of him afore long, he’s growing so fine and 
so good, too.’ 

“‘ But I think I hear you say I should like to know how Miss 
Mary flourishes. Father, like a flower in sunshine. O, dear, 
when I think how I used to act before she came I could hide my 
face and almost cry my eyes out. But somehow it don’t seem 
hard to study or practise now. And I do think I have learned 
more in the last month thanI did in the whole twelve before. 
But you mast give our dear, sweet, new governess the credit. O, 
you will come toa very happy home when youreturn, That 
you may be kept from all sickness and accident, and restored to 
us safely is my daily prayer.” 

From a letter dated two months later we make the following 
extracts : 

“If we could have foreseen, the morning you left us, dear 


father, that your business would have detained you five instead of 
three months, we should have gone almost crazy. But as it was, 
when your letter of last week gave us such information, though 
we did have a good crying spell, we soon became quite resigned 
to your continued absence. Not that we do not want dearly to 
see you, not that we do not love you better than ever, but because 
we do hate to have our happy home broken up again. We have 
tried to persuade Cousin F. to say she will live with: us always, 
but we cannot ; she says she must leave in a fortnight after your 
return. She said at first she must go before you came, but she 
has consented to stay that length of time that we may let you see 
what nice times we’ve had during your absence—that you may 
know for a little while again what it is to have ahappy home. To 
be sure, I don’t think it will ever again be quite as bad as it used 
to be, but then no one can manage things like Cousin F. O, dear, 
but I have got such a nice plot in my head—but I wont tell it for 
fear I shall mar its completion.” 

A fortnight later there occurred the following paragraphs in a 
letter from the same to the same : 

“ Since last I wrote you, dear father, a very dark cloud has 
shadowed the ‘happy family,’ as you roguishly term us. Our 
dear little Willie has been so sick. O, for four days the doctor 
didn’t think he could live. He had the measles in almost the 
worst way. I do believe he would have died had anybody but 
Cousin F. taken care of him. The doctor himself says it was 
nursing more than medicine that cured him. O, she was so kind 
and faithful. His own mother could not have been more so. She 
never left him, day nor night, and if we hadn’t loved her before 
with all our hearts, we certainly should now. She looks very 
pale 2nd worn out, but she has still the same sweet smile, and 
says she needs nothing but a little rest. 

“ O, father, it is the greatest good you ever did us getting her 
to come and live here while you were gone. Willie would have 
died had it not been for her—and we, Eddie and I, would have 
gone to ruin; whereas, now—but I’ll wait and let you see what 
we are. But the villagers say there never was such another wo- 
man. Even old Mrs. Mykes, who, you know, said once nothing 
but a straight jacket ever would tame either of us, has given up, 
and owns ‘ that one word of that Miss Frances is more powerful 
than a whole regiment of birch-rod teachers.’ 

“‘ If we could only persuade her to live with us always. Fa- 
ther, I do hope you will appear as well as possible when you re- 
turn, and see if you cannot affect her mind enough to make her 
alter her decision. I do believe you could if you would only try. 
Wont you, now? That’s a good father. We shall all be so 


happy!” 


Mr. Stanley had been absent five months, and a letter indica- 
ting the day of his return was daily watched for. They sat at 
tea, one evening, and Cousin F. had just remarked that the mail 
would be in soon, when the door bell rang. ‘“ That is the post 
boy,” said she and the children in the same breath—but instead 
of jumping from their seats, half upsetting the table, and running 
pell-mell to the door, as they would have done six months before, 
neither stirred, though their countenances betrayed impatience. 

“Two letters, ma’am,” said Jane, handing them to the lady. 
One was directed to herself, but she merely glanced at the super- 
scription and placed it very quietly in her pocket, and handed 
Mary the other. She tore it open with nervous eagerness, gave 
the envelope to Eddie to soothe his disappointment at there being 
none for him, and with a few rapid motions of her eyes despatch- 
ed the contents. A beautiful smile dimpled her cheeks as she 
read the first page, and she exclaimed in a joyous tone, ‘‘ He’s 
coming—is on the road home now—will be here next Tuesday— 
just a week from to-night. O, Iam so glad.” But what she saw 
on the opposite page was more than Eddie could guess—such a 
wild change passed over her face. She seemed to nerve herself 
to know all, and read on, though her hands trembled like leaves 
in a whirlwind, and her lips were white, and bitten till the marks 
of her teeth were plain. But with the last word she threw it on 
the floor, stamped on it, and then flung herself on a sofa and burst 
into a paroxysm of tears. 

Cousin F. and Eddie ran to her and strove to soothe her, but 
not until she had wept till she could only see blurred objeets 
were these efforts in the least successful. Then Eddie, still 
unconscious of the cause, picked up the crampled letter and strove 
to ascertain it. But in less time than Mary had he devoured it, 
and went raging about the room like some half-crazy lad. 

“‘ What is the matter *” said Cousin Frances, anxiously. 
tell me, my dear children.” 

“‘ Matter enough,” said Eddie, angrily. 

*« Matter enough,” said Mary, sorrowfully. ‘“O, dear, O, dear, 
my heart will break! Father—father—is—going—to—be— 
married.” 

“Ts that all?” said she, very gently. ‘ You both act as 
though he were going to be hung. Pray, does he say he is going 
to marry an ogress that you take on so ?” 

“ How can you jest upon such asubject *” said Mary—and they 
were the first bitter words she had addressed to her governess. “I 
guess if it was your father you wouldn’t feel like laughing.” 

“T don’t think I should. But I'll tell you what I would do,” 
said she, taking the hand of each and sitting down between them. 
“T would make up my mind to make the best of it. Your father 
is not a man to have taken such a step carelessly. I doubt not 
his children’s happiness has been consulted as much as his own. 
Wait till you see her and know her, ere you pass judgment on her. 
It may be she will take your hearts captive at first sight.” 

“I know I never can abide her,” exclaimed Mary, passionately. 

“Nor I,” joined in Eddie. “ And then our nice plan, Mary—” 

“ Hush,” whispered she, and motioned-him to forbear. She 


Do 


then continued : “ There’s just this much about it, you have won 
our hearts completely. We can’t and we wont love any woman 
but you—so the very moment our step-mother walks into the front 
door, Eddie and I will walk out of the back one, and run off to 
you, and we’ll take Willie with us, and you'll have to keep us.” 

“Well,” said Cousin Frances, very good-naturedly, “if you'll 
promise me not to go till you have given her a polite welcome— 
or, at least, tarried long enough to be able to tell me what kind 
of a face she carries—if you really think, when you come to see 
her, that you can’t abide her, why you may run away to me, and 
we'll be once more the happy family.” 

Trapidly flew the week, and with the last day of its flight Mr. 
Stanley returned. Then, indeed, there was a happy family. In 
the joy of seeing him again, and of seeing him so well, so strong, 
the children forgot for the time entirely the dreaded step-mother, 
who in a month’s time was to be introduced to them. 

The father did seem to be gratified quite as much as they had 
expected by the change in themselves and in his household. He 
praised Cousin Frances quite as much as they had desired, and 
owned that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to have 
her continue in the family. He held several consultations, both 
public and private, with her upon the subject, but he could not 
influence her. She would go at the specified time. 

Had she been their mother the children could hardly have man- 
ifested more grief when she left. ‘ We shall come, we shall and 
will come, you see if we don’t,” were their last passionate excla- 
mations to her as the carriage rolled away. 

“Troubles never come singly,” muttered Mary to her brother, 
that evening, as they were ‘summoned to the library. “Now 
Cousin Frances has gone, we shall, I suppose, hear of that awful 
creature that’s to step into her shoes. But my mind’s made up, 
Eddie. I will not stay here ; so father may spare his lectures,” she 
added, excitedly. 

But father, contrary to their expectations, gave them no lectures. 
He simply told them that he should leave that day week for the 
purpose of being married—that he and his bride would spend a 
few days in travelling, and then he should bring her home. “ It 
is a delicate subject,” said he, “‘ and the least said the bstter. I 
only ask you to give the new mother that kindly welcome which 
yourselves would crave were your relative positions changed,” he 
added, calmly. 

The day came for the father’s departure, the week glided and 
the day of his return had dawned. True to the promise Mary had 
given her governess, she had seen that everything was in perfect 
order, and that aluxurious supper was waiting. She even dressed 
herself in white, and twined a wreath of orange buds in her curls, 
and she saw that Eddie had ona suit of new clothes, that his 
boots were faultlessly black, and his collar as white, and that lit- 
tle Willie was arrayed in the embroidered sack and trousers wyjch 
Cousin Frances had worked for the occasion. Yes, she did all 
she had agreed, but with the spirit of martyrdom in her heart. 

The hours passed on and evening came. The grate glowed 
with a generous warmth, for though it was spring the weather 
was chilly, and Mary knew there is nothing so acceptable to trav- 
ellers as a cheerful fire. The well trimmed lamps were burning 
brightly, the table was more than neatly, even elegantly, laid—all 
was ready—all but their hearts. Those were sad and weary. 

There is the sound of carriage wheels. Nearer they come, they 
stop, the gate swings to and the front door swings open, for Jane 
has stood there a half hour watching. Leaning on the arm of her 
husband, the step-mother, closely veiled, enters the parlor. The 
children strive to meet her, to speak, but the effort is too much, 
the struggle too severe, and falling on each other’s necks they 
sob aloud. 

Very gracefully does the lady disengage herself from Mr. Stan- 
ley, and very affectionately does she clasp them in her arms, and 
very low and sweetly does she say, “if you really think, when 
you come to see her, why—” but ere she could finish the sentence 
they tore the veil from her face, and exclaiming, half-wildly, half- 
joyfully, ‘‘ Cousin Frances, Cousin Frances,” almost smothered 
her with kisses. 

After awhile the father, who had seemed lost in caressing Willie, 
joined them, and releasing her from their grasp, said, very coolly, 
“ allow me, my children, to introduce to you my wife, Mrs. Stan- 
ley, the dreaded step-mother. It is a delicate subject, and the 
least said the better ; so, if you please, we will don our travelling 
habiliments and have some supper.” 

There may be as happy households in the world as Mr. Stan- 
ley’s, but there are none happier—and of nothing are the children 
so proud as that dreaded step-mother. 

GENIUS, TALENT AND CLEVERNESS. 


Genius rushes like a whirlwind—talent marches like a caval- 
cade of heavy men and heavy horses—cleverness skims like a 
swallow in the summer evening, with a sharp, shrill note and a 
sudden turning. The man of genius dwells with men and with 
nature ; the man of talent in his study ; but the clever man dan- 
ces here, there and everywhere, like a butterfly in a hurricane, 
striking everything and enjoying nothing, but too light to be 
dashed to pieces. The man of talent will attack theories, the 
clever man will assail the individual, and slander private charac- 
ter. The man of genius despises both ; he heeds none, he fears 
none, he lives in himself, shrouded in the consciousness of bis 
own strength ; he interferes with none, and walks forth an exam- 
ple that “eagles fly alone—they are but sheep that herd togeth- 
er.” It is true, that should a poisonous worm cross his path he 
may tread it under his foot; should a cur snarl at him he may 
chastise him ; but he will not, cannot attack the privacy of ano- 
ther. Clever men write verses, men of talent write prose, but the 
man of genius writes poetry.— Hazlitt. 


Virtue consists in doing our duty in the several relations we 
sustain, in respect to ourselves, to our fellow-men, and to God, 
as known from reason, conscience and revelation.—Alerander. 
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VIEW OF SOMERVILLE, MASS., FROM THE RUIN OF THE URSULINE CONVENT. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

The town of Somerville, represented above, from the ruins 
of the Ursuline Convent, was set off fi Charlestown, and 
incorporated in 1842. Most of it is elevated above the surround- 
ing country. The celebrated Winter and Prospect Hills are with- 
in it, and the most extensive and beantiful views of Boston and 
the adjacent country are obtained from their summits. The re- 
eently established Tufts College is also located here. 


| NEW YORK STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


This Asylum, a fine public institution, of which we give a 
| representation below, is situated at Utica, on an elevated plane, 
| from which there is a fine view of Utica and of the beautiful and 
| picturesque valley of the Mohawk, and the cultivated hills that 

rise to the north of the river, in the direction of Trenton Falls. 
| The Asylum is near the central part of the State, some 240 miles 
from the city of New York. The main editice is 550 feet in 
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THE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, UTICA, NEW YORK. 


length, the centre part, 120 feet front, four stories high, and the 
wings three stories, inclusive of the basement. It is built of hewn 
lime stone, in the Louis style of architecture, the portico in front 
being supported by six fluted columns, built of blocks of the 
same stone, eight feet in diameter at the base, and forty-eight feet 
in height; cost of these were $9000. The Asylum is pleasantly 
located, having the Erie Canal in front and the railroad from the 
Hudson River to Lake Erie in immediate contiguity to it. 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF GEORGIA. 

This institution, of which we present an engraving above, is 
located in Athens, Clarke county. As early as 1778—9 the Leg- 
islature of Georgia made liberal endowments for the establishment 
of the University, but it did not into operation until 1801. 
Alonzo Church, D. D., of Brattleborough, Vermont, a graduate 
of Middlebury College, Vermont, has been its president since 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, IN ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


1829. Dr. Church possesses every qualification for the office he 
has so long filled. It has six professorships, and three instruc- 
tors, and at present reckons 151 students, in the various depart- 
ments. The buildings belonging to the college are two used for 
lodging rooms for students, a philosophical hall and chemical 
laboratory, a chapel, a library and cabinet, president’s house and 
three houses for the professors. The library contains between 


TOWER ROCK ON THE MISSISSIPTI. 


q 


eight and nine thousand volumes. The philosophical apparatus 
is one of the most extensive and complete in the country—the 
chemical laboratory is ample, the cabinet of minerals large, the 
botanic garden in good order. Connected with the college are 
two societies. Each has a very neat and convenient hall, erected 
at the expense of the society. The library of each of these asso- 
ciations contains over two thousand volumes. 


[For description, see page 3)1.) 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
SALLIE TO SALLIE, 


BY EDWARD 8TAGG. 


We part, dear Sallie—part to meet, 
We'll hope, ere long, again— 

One more embrace and kiss so sweet, 
Mid tears that fall like rain. 


To part with loved ones is to touch 
The heart’s most tender strings ; 

And when we have loved well and much, 
What pall? that touching brings! 


T’ve tried to school this heart to bear 
With fortitude this hour; 

But find there is rebellion there,— 
My heart does overpower. 


Like some nursed bird, it loths to spread 
Its pinions to away, 

Though skies are radiant overhead, 
And fields their sweets display. 


But, part we now, with hope to meet, 
Ere many days, agai: ; 

One more embrace and kiss so sweet, 
Mid tears that fall like rain. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


No. 5. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


The Army.—Recruiting.—The Different Corps.—Soldiers’ Marriages — Drilling 
and Training —Cossacks —Artillery.—Discipline —Officers.—Curious Law 
of of the Army.— Character of the Russian Soldier. —Pecula- 
tion.— 


Tue system of government is essentially despotic and practi- 
cally military. Everything is established on a military footing, 
and conducted in a military spirit. From the prime minister to 
the meanest messenger—from the chief director of buildings and 
roads to a street-keeper or street sweeper—everything is military. 
The very pupils and students in the public educational institu- 
tions, or the boys in the asylum, are clad in military uniform ; and 
there is not a more common sight in Russia than that of little 
boys of eight or nine years old dressed out in full uniform, the 
whole covered with a military cloak, which military etiquette re- 
quires every one above the grade of a common soldier to wear 
when not on duty—their little pale faces peeping out under steel 
or brass helmet, or military cocked hat, almost as big as them- 
selves, surmounted by a dashing plume, whilst a long sabre is 
dangling at their little heels. The very teachers and professors 
hold a military rank. But though the system of government is a 
military despotism, the people are ostensibly governed by laws 
both civil and criminal, of which more hereafter. 

There is even a senate. It was established in 1711, and its 
powers were augmented in 1802. In this senate are discussed all 
the great affairs of the state ; but should the emperor not approve 
of its decisions, he can submit the matter to the privy-council, at 
which he always presides, and where he has a casting vote. The 
members of that council are too good politicians to coincide with 
the senate in any opinion differing from the emperor’s own; so 
that virtually all power is concentrated within his person. 


Although some conjectures may be made as to the receipts, the 
expenditures are kept a secret; so that nothing is more difficult 
than to obtain correct returns of them. The income is, however, 
estimated at two hundred million dollars. The only source of 
revenue of which we can give details are the mines. 

Russia is very rich in mineral productions; those of the Ural 
especially, producing gold, silver, platina, iron, quicksilver, cop- 
per ond salt. In the year 1848, the returns show that these mines 
produced—gold, 1768 poods 19 lbs., or 70,739 lbs. (in 1847, 
73,037 lbs.); silver (containing gold), 145,435 Ibs.; copper, 
11,701,000 lbs.; platina, 81 lbs.; iron, 414,000 tons; salt, 430,000 
tons. The gold coined from 1823 to 1848 amounted to 16,739 
poods 12 lbs., or 669,572 lbs. These are the official returns, cop- 
ies of which are lying before us. All this is, however, not crown- 
property. The greater part, say two thirds, belongs to private 
individuals and companies. 

As regards the private returns, they are pretty correct ; but no 
very great reliance can be placed on those for government ac- 
count, as a great proportion of the produce of the mines is ab- 
stracted by the officials—it being a notorious fact that every pub- 
lic fanctionary is either a peculator or a thief; and where he has 
no opportunity of stealing or peculating, he is open to corruption. 
This is well known to the emperor, who has done much to check 
this evil, though he has hitherto been unable to suppress it. 


Let us now have a review of the army and a peep at the navy. 
An army of a million of men! A million of soldiers, backed by 
two thousand cannon! Such an army, well disciplined and ap- 
pointed, commanded by skillful officers that possessed courage, 
fidelity, honor and patriotism—such an army might not only con- 
quer and subdue Europe, but overrun Asia and Africa “in no 
time.” Its deeds could obscure those of Alexander and Cmsar, 
of Hannibal and Scipio, of Wellington and Napoleon. And can- 
not the Russian army do this t 

Our readers will be enabled to answer this question themselves, 
after having ascertained the nature of the materials of which that 
army is composed. We believe they will find here another verifi- 
eation of the proverb that “all that glitters is not gold.” Accord- 
ing to the official returns now before us, the army consisted, in 


the year 1851, of infantry, 640,388 men; cavalry, 101,690 men; 
artillery, 42,908 men ; engine and wagon train, 25,225 men ; total, 
810,211 men; irregular troops and garrisons, 189,789 men—mak- 
ing 1,000,000 in round numbers. In September, 1850, the army 
was recruited by a levy of one man in every thousand of the male 
population ; and towards the latter end of the year just passed, a 
fresh levy of recruits was raised throughout the whole Russian 


| empire, to the extent of seven in every thousand. 


To the regular levies are added all those that are sent to the 
army as a punishment for crime, misdemeanor, or—as is often the 
case—by a mere order or command of a general commanding in 
a district. In fact, the position of a soldier is not considered in 
Russia as either respectable or honorable. 

When the order is issued from the highest quarter, the gover- 


nors of the provinces issue their orders to their subordinates, these 


notify the nobles and landowners that a quota is expected, fixing 
the number each is to supply. The owner of the soil generally 
picks out the worst, weakest, least useful portion of his unmarried 
serfs for the army, keeping in his service the strongest, healthiest, 
best conducted and most useful. 

Prior to their enlistment, these poor fellows must be married. 
A notice to that effect is sent to the priest, who generally resides 
at a considerable distance from the estate. ‘The priest appoints a 
day when he will make his appearance; and on his arrival, the 
young men and an equal number of marriageable young women 
are placed in two opposite rows, and as the priest passes through 
the avenue thus formed, he unites the couple which by chance 
may happen to face each other. Proceeding to the church—if 
there be any near—these marriages are then celebrated. . 


Sometimes it happens that young men and women between 
whom a mutual attachment subsists are thus separated—but when 
the lord is indulgent, he consults the inclinations of the parties ; 
whilst on the other hand, such marriages furnish a crael and 
oppressive steward with frequent opportunities of indulging in 
spite, or gratifying a personal pique or revenge. 

After the wedding, the new recruits are allowed to remain with 
their wives for some time—which differs from a few days to a few 
weeks—and then join their regiment, leaving their wives behind. 
Some years may pass without a couple obtaining intelligence from 
each other. Sometimes the wife contrives to discover her hus- 
band’s whereabouts, and if she can obtain permission from the 
lord or his steward, which she generally does on payment of a 
certain sum annually, she goes in search of him. 


In Poland the system of recruiting is more severe, especially 
amongst the crown serfs. There every son in a family but one 
must serve. The brothers generally arrange amongst themselves 
as to which of them shall remain behind. Boys are registered 
when they attain the age of thirteen years. Unexpectedly they 
are taken from their homes during the night, and conducted to 
the market place or the barracks. In the latter buildings they are 
placed with their faces against a wall and measured, and should 
any look round fora moment he receives a slap in the face. 
After having gone through the precess of measuring and medical 
examination, military clothing is distributed amongst them; they 
are then kept close prisoners in the barracks till they are called 
out to march. Having been conducted again to the market place 
or largest square, they are torn from the arms of their distracted 
mothers and weeping sisters, and marched off to the depot. 
Thence they are distributed to various stations, to be incorporated 
into regiments of infantry, cavalry, or the navy, according to 
their sizes. They are taught the rudiments of a Russian educa- 
tion, and most are taught likewise a trade. After having acquired 
a thorough knowledge of military exercises and a soldier’s dutics, 
they are often dismissed with a “‘pass” or permit, in virtue of 
which they enjoy the privilege of exercising their handicraft on 
their own account till called upon again to join their regiment. 
For such a privilege they have to pay five roubles silver (about 
four dollars) annually. 

They are drilled into trades, as they are drilled into the military 
exercises, by blows. By blows are taught the notes to those who 
are selected for the military bands; and the manner in which 
those rude peasants execute the most difficult musical composi- 
tions after a few months’ training is really astonishing. The Rus- 
sian has, however, a most remarkable natural taste for music, and 
a perfectly correct ear. Without any teacher but nature, he will 
sing a second alto or base to a tenor as faultlessly as the best the- 
oretical composer could write them. Their fine, deep base voices 
are often the sole recommendation to the pure sacerdotal functions ; 
and we need not add, therefore, that the priest in the imperial 
chapel is the deepest base voice in Russia, perhaps in the world. 
The writer has certainly not heard anything like it on any stage 
in Europe. 

The manner in which the soldiers drafted for the artillery are 
trained to that arm is nota little original, exciting at the same 
time our most painful feelings and risible faculties. When they 
hear for the first time a cannon fired, they tremble with fear. To 
conquer this weakness in those who most exhibit it, they are tied 
astride a gun, which is then fired off. This experiment never 
fails of the desired effect. 

The length of service is twenty-five years ; so that a soldier en- 
listed at the age of eighteen years is a free man when he has at- 
tained his forty-third year. He has always something to receive 
in the shape of arrears or otherwise ; and if he be a careful man, 
he may commence life—for which it is not too late. Besides, old 
soldiers are alwrys provided for by the state in the way of mes- 
sengers, servants, housekeepers, and the like. On the railway 
between Petersburg and Moscow two thousand are employed to 
keep the road clear, and act as guards, policemen, etc. Private 
families prefer them as servants, as they are civil, obedient, kind 
to children, faithful and sincerely attached to their masters. 


At the second coronation of the emperor at Moscow, in the 
year 1852—he having reigned twenty-five years—one of the em- 
peror’s daughters obtained his promise to reduce the term of ser- 
vice from twenty-five to fifteen years. Has this promise been 
kept? We believe hitherto not; nor is it likely to be acted upon 
in the present state of affairs. 

The Cossacks, of which there are between one and two hundred 
thousand in active serviee, are bound to serve only four years. 
They are almost all farmers, and return to their homes at the ex- 
piration of their term of service, during which time they contrive 
to enrich themselves somehow or other by way of plunder—spar- 
ing neither friend nor foe. They are certainly the bravest part of 
the Russian army—hardened against fatigue, indifferent to hard- 
ships, unaffected by the inclemency of the weather, and reckless 
of life and limb. As horsemen, the Circassians only are their 
superiors ; but their success generally is gained during their mad 
onsets, driving everything before their long lances, They would 
not, however, resist an equal number of Turkish horsemen, pro- 
vided the latter were to adopt the lance likewise, and learn to 
wield it as the Cossacks. 

The Russian artillery is numerous, as our readers will have 
seen, and well appointed, but badly served. It is slow and heavy 
in its movements, and the officers lack science. An English gen- 
eral, after taking every possible pains to introduce improveménts 
in that service, was obliged to give up the attempt in despair. 

Those who judge by the appearance of the guards and model 
regiments at St. Petersburg of the condition and appearance of 
the army generally, would be greatly mistaken, Thongh the 
flashing and penetrating look, and the beautiful military bearing 
of the Cossack announces at once his profession of half-soldier, 
half-marauder ; though the brilliant helmet and polished cuirass 
of the dragoon give those already very tall men the appearance 
almost of giants, and a bulk of body proportioned to their height, 
yet these tall men stoop, and look as if they were bent double ; 
whilst the troops of the line are decidedly miserable looking beings. 
From the eye of the Russian soldier speaks the broken down 
spirit of the subdued slave. None is there in that eye of the mer- 
riment that sparkles in the eye of the Frenchman; none of that 
proud and manly look of the British soldier, whose calm and 
steady courage laid low at Waterloo the gallant. and brave defend- 
ers of Napoleon; none of that just confidence in self, which you 
recognize at once in the Polish or Hungarian soldier. The char- 
acteristic of the Russian soldier is meekness. In this, and this 
alone, do the Russian soldiers beat all others in Europe. They, 
too, shout the battle-cry, but it is with a crying farce. From what 
the writer has seen of the Russian army, he is confident that in a 
pitched battle, with ‘a fair field and no favor,” ten thousand 
French, English or Polish troops will rout treble their number of 
Russians in no time. 

The young nobles must all serve in the army—not, of course, 
as common soldiers, unless it be as a punishment. They are reg- 
ularly educated for the profession of arms in colleges conducted 
on an excellent plan. The French and German languages form 
part of their studies, and unless they master these, they can never 
lope to rise beyond the rank of captain. 

The officers generally are very extravagant, and indulge in ex- 
cesses of every kind. They are greatly addicted to gambling; 
and this is carried to such excess, that instances have been known 
where they have gambled away the very horses of their regiments. 
One of these officers, who had been guilty of this act of folly and 
imprudence, received a timely warning that the crown prince was 
about to pay him a sudden and unexpected visit. What was to be 
done? How should he mount his soldiers? He ordered all the 
private and public carriage horses to be collected—not even ex- 
cepting those belonging to the fire-engines; these were quietly 
saddled and mounted and inspected. The crown prince was well 
aware of the trick, and was glad of it; for it spared him the pain 
of placing under arrest and exposing to degradation the son of 
his friend, an old and esteemed general. 

At a private ball at Warsaw, five or six Russian officers made 
their appearance, though not invited—as it appears that Russian 
officers have the right or privilege of making themselves at home 
in any Polish family. The gentlemen were rather “ elevated,” 
and bent upon mischief. They began to treat the ladies with 
great freedom, and amongst others insulted a Polish lady who 
was dancing with an English gentleman, of whom there were four 
in the room. The Englishman having called him to an account 
for his conduct, the Russian officer drew his sword ; this example 
was followed by the rest. The four Englishmen now made com- 
mon cause, and having wrested their swords from them, belabored 
them well—more Anglicae. In the melee, one of the gentlemen 
missed his watch and guard chain. A general search was made, 
to which all the Russian officers were forced to submit. One only 
was lying in a corner, pretending to be asleep or senseless. 
They approached him, but were unable to awake him. At last 
it was observed that one of his cheeks appeared much swollen. 
One of the Englishmen forced his mouth open, and there was the 
chain—he had stolen it; the watch having been subsequently 
found, the officers were kicked down the stairs. They were 
obliged to conceal the whole affair for their own sakes, becanse 
there is law in Russia according to which an officer who is struck 
becomes degraded; though the man that strikes the blow is se- 
verely punished. 

Many officers are poor, and are employed in the public offices ; 
others will employ themselves in any way in their leisure hours— 
do any little service considered degrading to the rank of an officer 
in other countries. They will give any information they can get 
at if suitably bribed. Hence, though the affairs of the govern- 
ment are conducted in great secrecy, the ambassadors of foreign 
powers can obtain any information they wish, if they know how 
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to go about it—no public officer without exception being above a 
bribe, or able to resist one. 

This system of corruption, and of peculation, too, is one of the 
causes of the weakness of the Russian army. It is notorious that 
the government pays for double the quantity not only required, 
but consumed. We shall quote an instance in illustration of the 
manner in which that system is pursued, the fact being within the 
knowledge of the writer, and the parties well known to him. Let 
us suppose that a quantity of hay is annually required for the use 
of the horses. Several tenders are sent in to the colonel of the 
regiment, who, however, has yet on hand one half the quantity of 
last year’s supply. One man calls upon the colonel and tells him 
that if he will give him the preference, he will let him have it 
twenty or thirty per cent. lower than any other contractor, what- 
ever his price may be. Now, a thousand tons being required, 
five hundred only are supplied—the difference is shared between 
the contractor and the colonel—whilst in addition to this, the for- 
mer, prior to taking leave of the latter, shows a handful of bank 
notes under some book or paper, which is accidentally placed be- 
fore the colonel upon a table, and whilst the colonel has accident- 
ally risen from his chair and accidentally turned his back towards 
that paper. The colonel can, of course, declare upon honor and 
upon oath that he did not receive a bribe. When the hay is deliv- 
ered, the barge containing it is properly filled on that side which 
can be seen from the wharf, whilst the other side, that towards the 
water, is hollow. The colonel accompanies the government in- 
spectors to see that so many barges of hay are delivered ; and they 
report that they have been delivered, having seen them. 

In this manner are the supplies conducted of all other necessa- 
ries for the army—fiour, cloth, leather, wood, and even medicines. 
A friend of the writer, a German apothecary, told him that he 
received from the government a salary of only four hundred silver 
roubles per annum—he could manage to live at the rate of a 
thousand ; and the mystery was explained on the above principle. 
Nine-tenths of the soldiers that die in the Russian army during 
the prevalence of epidemics, such a8 cholera, diarrhea, etc., die 
from the want of proper medicines, rather than from the violence 
of the disease. The very doctors get up cholera reports. 


Unless a contractor bribes, he cannot succeed. Here is another 
instance. <A bridge was to be built over a river, intercepting a 
railway. Two houses, both foreign, sent in their tenders. One 
of these houses would not, and never did, bribe the commission- 
ers, and lost the contract. What was the result? The bridge 
was built, rubbish was substituted for stones, and the first train 
that attempted to cross it, fell into the river, together with the 
bridge. Five hundred lives were lost; but the contractors had 
made their hundreds of thousands, and the commissioners pock- 
eted theirs. All these commissioners were officers of high rank. 
Another general, commanding in the Caucasus, demands two 
millions of silver roubles for the use of his army. These are for- 
warded to him. The money, however, never arrived, and the 
bearer had disappeared. It was discovered afterwards that the 
bearer had been waylaid and murdered by order of the commander 
himself, who appropriated the money to his own use, whilst the 
soldiers were perishing. He found some pretext for ordering the 
perpetrators of the deed to be shot for some fancied breach of dis- 
cipline—the witnesses were to be removed. 


Ata short distance from St. Petersburg is situated a house— 
formerly a summer residence of one of the nobles—now in a state 
of almost complete dilapidation. To this building was attached 
a garden of vast extent, such as are to be found only in Russia. 
This building had been uninhabited during nearly a quarter of a 
century, and the garden was covered with weeds. 

Suddenly a tenant offers himself, and a bargain being struck, 
possession is taken forthwith by a. colonel of a regiment, who held 
likewise the rank of general in the army. 

The first thing the new tenant did was to employ a number of 
men to dig numerous deep holes in the garden; and this work 
having been completed, the new tenant did not make his appear- 
ance for aweek. After that time, packages began to arrive, some- 
times in the daytime, but mostly after dark or in the evening. 
This continued during the latter end of the summer, the autumn, 
the whole winter and spring, and ceased as the nights began to 
disappear. The house itself, however, had remained uninhabited, 
and continued in its deserted and dilapidated condition. This 
certainly attracted the attention of the neighborhood, and the sus- 
picion of the authorities, But who would venture to make a re- 
mark on the proceedings of a noble and a general? The com- 
missary of the district considered it, however, his duty to report 
the circumstance to the general governor of police. The latter, 
having ascertained that on no occasion had any person ever been 
seen entering the building in the daytime, sent in the middle of 
the day a few of his officers, with orders to enter the house—if 
necessary, by breaking open the doors—examine the interior, and 
report on its condition. This was done accordingly; but not a 
vestigé of furniture, not a moveable object could be discovered in 
the house. ‘Walking over the grounds, however, they discovered 
the pits already alluded to, some filled up, others open and empty, 
and one half filled with human bodies. These were taken out 
and examined; and as they were all men—mostly young, with 
beards shaved and hair cropped short—they concluded that the 
corpses found must be those of soldiers. Having left some 
persons behind, the officers hastened to report their discovery to 
the chief of police. The latter immediately communicated the 
circumstance to the emperor, who, having sent for the general, 
ordered him under arrest. The affair was investigated, and it 


was found that the bodies thrown into the pits were actually those 
of soldiers. There had been great sickness in his regiment, and 
these men had died ; but instead of reporting them dead, he had 
continued their names on the muster list, and appropriated to his 


own use the money received for their support, clothing, fuel, ete. 
The emperor ordered his trial to be conducted in his presence, 
and generals were to be his judges. One of these judges was par- 
ticularly embittered against the culprit; another, though not de- 
fending him, endeavored to palliate his crime. High words en- 
sued, mutual recriminations followed. Each of the generals 
openly reproached the other with the rogueries and peculations of 
which they had been guilty. The emperor, indignant and aston- 
ished, commanded silence. “ You are all, every one of you, a set 
of thieves. I can hardly consider myself a Rassian, as I am no 
thief. If I knew whom I could rob, I would do it, too, in order 
to bea true Russian. If you knew where to hide them, you 
would steal my ships of war. You would rob me of my very 
teeth, if you could do so without awakening me out of my sleep. 
I have a mind to arrest you every one.”—‘ Your majesty will not 
think of doing so,”’ said one of the generals. ‘‘ What will prevent 
me?” asked theemperor. “Prudence !’’ was the reply ; whilst all 
the officers rose and laid their hands on their swords. ‘ What! 
treason?” exclaimed the emperor, drawing his sword. Instantly 
every sword was drawn. At that critical moment the emperor's 
two sons suddenly entered the apartment, where they found the 
emperor actually on his knees. Having placed themselves be- 
tween the prince and his loving subjects, they prevailed on the 
latter to put up their swords, against a promise made by the em- 
peror that the whole affair should be buried in oblivion. And for- 
gotten it was ; even the culprit escaped scot free. Such are the 
generals to whose care are entrusted the comfort, health and life 
of the Russian army. So precarious is the power and even the 
life of an “ Autocrat of all the Russias.” 


Discipline in the Russian army is more than severe—it is mer- 
ciless, inhuman. Whilst the writer was at St. Petersburg, a 
young soldier entered the shop of a dealer, and having been re- 
fused some money, he stabbed the man. He then ran out of the 
shop and to the canal, intending to drown himself. The water 
was too shallow, but he broke his leg in falling. He was cured, 
then tried and condemned to run the gauntlet ; he was to receive 
a thousand stripes with canes. He had not received six hundred 
before he was dead—the remaining four hundred were adminis- 
tered on the corpse. 

The colonel of a regiment, to show the strictness of the disci- 
pline of his corps to a foreign officer, whilst passing through the 
ranks, picked out four soldiers. Having placed them in front, he 
told them that they were about to be shot, and required them to 
state any wish they might have prior to their execution. They 
unanimously answered that they had none; one only begged that 
his mother might be kept in ignorance of his fate. Having been 
asked whether they did not wish to be made acquainted with the 
cause of their shameful death, they replied that they were not 
aware of having done anything wrong, but that they must sup- 
pose they had been guilty of some breach of duty known to their 
colonel, who was a better judge of the matter than themselves. 
They were then ordered to kneel down, which they did, after 
crossing themselves repeatedly. Twelve men that had been sta- 
tioned by themselves at a distance were ordered to approach and 
fire. They fired; one man fell dead—the guns had been loaded 
with powder only! “ Well, what do you say to this ?”’ asked the 
Russian colonel. ‘ They deserved to be shot—not for their hero- 
ism, bat for their cowardice; they should have bayoneted you 
before they knelt down.” 

Let us for a moment stop to compare this passive obedience of 
the Russian with the noble, daring spirit of the Polish soldier. 
At the parade at Cronstadt, a Polish soldier, incorporated into the 
Russian regiment, which was under drill at the moment, received 
aslap in the face from a lieutenant commanding the platoon. 
The Pole returned blow for blow, and then throwing down his 
musket, he exclaimed, “I recall the oath I swore to the emperor, 
the tyrant and oppressor of my country. Do with me what you 
please.” The colonel had no occasion to report the affair and 
ask for instructions respecting a man who had to a certainty for- 
feited his life. Ata distance was standing the triangle ready to 
receive such soldiers as were condemned to receive a flogging. 
Within this triangle the spirited but rash Pole was placed, and by 
order of the commander of the regiment he was flogged to death! 


Incidents like these enable us to obtain a more correct insight 
into national character, and national customs and institutions, 
than description. Ina free country, the soldier would have de- 
manded a court-martial. 

Corruption in Russia is so universal, and bfibes are so irresist- 
ible to Russians, that by law they are forbidden from being drug- 
gists or apothecaries, from a conviction on the part of the govern- 
ment that for a bribe they would sell poison enough—could they 
obtain it—to poison one half of the population. 

Fed upon rye bread and water—each soldier is allowed one 
pood, equal to thirty-six pounds English rye flour, per month— 
with brandy ad libitum, if he can get i:; torn from his home, 
treated like a dog, beaten like a slave, filthy in the extreme, 
swarming with vermin, commanded by officers, ignorant ani 
overbearing, and rendering themselves hateful by their oppression 
and rapacity ; led on by chiefs, whose only object is to plunder— 
whether the enemy, or their own soldiers, or the state—without 
hope of preferment, what has a Rassian soldier to fight for? For 
his country? Yes, if it should happen to be invaded; but then 
the climate takes the work of driving out the enemy out of his 
hand, For his emperor? Yes; for in fighting for him, he fights 
for his religion. All the enemies of Russia are the enemies of 
his religion. They are either Roman Catholics, Protestants, Ma- 
hometans or heathen. He fights for his faith, and there lies his 
strength. The dispirited Russian soldier becomes inspired when 
he is told that cither his religion is in danger, or that it is to be 
propagated ; and we need not conjecture the result. We need 


but consult the history of the Jews in the later days of their equiv- 
ocal independence, of the Arabs under Mahomet, of the French, 
and of the followers of Cromwell, to be certain that the weakness 
of the intellect of the Russian will give strength to his arm. 


+ > 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and imstruct.] 


MAY SEVENTSH. 


1821.—Queen Caroline, of England, died, after a troubled life. 

1838.—Commodore Bainbridge, an eminent naval officer, died 
at Princeton, aged 59. 

1833.—Gen. Jackson laid the corner-stone of the Fredericks- 
burg Monument to Washington’s mother. 

1840.—Nearly four hundred lives lost by a tornado at Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

1849.—Gen. W. J. Worth, a distinguished officer, died at San 
Antonio, aged 55. 


MAY BIGHTH. 


1780.—Gen. Lafayette returned from France with “ material 
aid.” 

1842.—Fatal accident at the Versailles Railroad—seventy lives 
lost. 

1845.—Corner-stone of Boston Sailor’s Home laid. 

1846.—Gen. Taylor first attacked by the Mexicans. 

1852.—Emperor of Russia reviewed 30,000 troops at Vienna. 


MAY NINTH. 


1502.—Columbus left Spain on his fourth voyage of discovery. 

1766.—Commodore Byron returned from his voyage round the 
globe. 

1779.—British fleet, under Admiral Sir G. Collier, entered 
Hampton Roads. 

1796.—Engagement between Bonaparte and the Spaniards at 
Fombio. 

1810.—Gen. Benjamin Lincoln died at Hingham, aged 77. 


MAY TENTH. 


1660.—Island of Nantucket sold by Indians for £26. 
1775.—First naval conflict of the Revolution at Machias, Me. 
1848.—Destructive fire at Detroit, Michigan. 
1849.—Macready riot at New York Opera House. 
1849.—Tuscan forces attack and occupy Leghorn. 


MAY ELEVENTH. 


1775.—William Pitt, the famed Earl of Chatham, died in the 
House of Lords, aged 70. 

1779.—Norfolk, Portsmouth, Gosport, and Saffolk, Va., plun- 
dered by the British. 

1808.—Winfield Scott commissioned as Captain of Artillery, 
by President Jefferson. 

1812.—Chancellor Percival shot in the British House of Com- 
mons, by Bellingham. 


MAY TWELFTH. 


1774.—Meeting at Annapolis, Md., on Boston “ Port Bill.” 
1780.—Gen. Lincoln surrendered Charleston, S. C. 
1791.—Francis Grose, English antiquary, died. 
1848.—Lord Ashburton, English diplomatist, died, aged 74. 
1850.—Mrs. Frances Osgood, distinguished poetess, died, aged 
38 years. 
MAY THIRSEENTH. 


1498.—Columbus sailed on his third voyage of discovery. 

1607.—English settlement at Jamestown, Va., commenced. 

1809.—Second forcible entry of Napoleon into Vienna. 

1845.—Race on Long Island between Peytona and Fashion for 
$20,000. 

1848.—Died at Richmond, Va., R. H. Toler, a noted edittr 
and State politician. 


> 


MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Gen. Green, in his despatches, after the battle of Eutaw, says: 
Hundreds of my men were naked as they were born. Judge 
Johnson, in his ‘Life of Green,” says: Posterity will scarcely 
believe that the loins of many men who carried death into the 
enemy’s ranks at Eutaw, were galled by their cartouch boxes, 
while a fold of rag or tuft of moss protected the shoulder from 
the same injury from the musket. General Green says, in his let- 
ters to the Secretary of War: We have three hundred men 
without arms, and more than one thousand so naked that the 
can be put on duty only in the most desperate cases. Our diffi- 
culties are so enormous, and our wants so pressing, that I have 
not a moment’s relief from the most painful anxieties. I have 
more embarrassments than it is proper to disclose to the world.— 
Lye of Gen. Green. 


> 
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LORD ELDON AND THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 


Travelling the circuit with a companion, who, according to a 
custom not uncommon in those days, always carried pistols with 
him and placed them under his pillow, they slept one night at an 
inn; and at dawn of day, Mr. Se .tt discovered in his bedrocm a 
man’s figure, seemingly dressed in black. The intruder, being 
sharply challenged, said, “ Ples-e your honor, I am only a poor 
sweep, and I believe I’ve come down the wrong chimney.” “My 
friend,” was the reply, “you have come down the right; for I 
give you a sixpence to buy a pot of beer, while the gentleman in 
the next room sleeps with pistols under his pillow, and had you 
paid him a visit he woul! have blows your brains out.”—Lord 
Cunrle s Lives o tie Chancellors. 
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THE LIVING GIRAFFES. 

Below we mt an engraving of the two livi raffes 
now on exhibi ion at Barnum’s Museum, New York Thee 
colossal giraff« s, or camcleopards, as they are sometimes called, 
were conveyed by land over the deserts, to the Nile. and trans- 
ported thence to Germany, and from there to New York in a 
steamer. The giraffe is the largest and tallest of all animals. 
It is found throughout Central Africa, and in Abyssinia, usu- 
ally in herds of six or seven—generally called a family. It is 
remarkable for its great length of neck, and its head attuins 
a height of eighteen or twenty feet. The neck is usually five 
feet long, very flat and disproportioned in size to the throat, 
which is eighteen inches or less, while the part where it « ins 
the body, increases to a size which gives the animal an oblique 
appearance, quite extraordinary. Upon the head of both male 


and female, are two short horns, covered with a velvet skin. It 
never sheds the horns. Its legs are very long—the fore legs 
are a few inches longer than the hind oncs ; the whole body is 
somewhat flat on the sides and towards the chest ; the tail is 
sufficiently long, terminating, like the tail of a cow, in a 
brush ; the color of the skin is usually white, or whitish gray, 
more or less regularly spotted with fawn or brown-colored 
spots, extending from the back of the ears to the tail. The 
giraffe, by its organization, is compelled to amble along—that 
is, carrying forward the two feet of the same side at the same 
time. For the purpose of drinking, it is obliged to kneel or 
enter the water, and to get at anything on the ground it is ; 
obliged to open its fore legs wide, or lay down. Its pow 

is very moveable, the tongue is long, rough, black and pointed, = 
and it has the faculty of forcing it a foot or more out of its = 
mouth, thus to encircle branches that would be otherwise out 
of its reach. Its eyes are large, black, and of soft expression. 
In confinement, its manners are docile to timidity. In its na- 
tive forests, where it hears the roaring of lions, tigers, etc., it 
has no other mode to oppose them but flight 


GENERAL JOSEPH VILLAMLL. THE LaTE JOHN TYLER. 


On the page herewith we present a likeness of General 
Joseph Villamil, minister from the republic of Ecuador 
to this country. He was bora in New Orleans in the 
year 1786 rom early youth he was studious, grave 
and thoughtful. His education was limited to. the ordi- 
nary rudiments of knowledge, such as alone could be 
obtained in Louisiana sixty years ago. Nevertheless, he 
improved every scanty opportunity of acquiring inform- \ 
ation, relying on his own native powers of intellect to X 
supply imperfect instruction. In 1818, while yet young, — 
he took a profound interest in the wars which the South 
American provinces were waging for their independence, 
and repaiiing to Venezuela, where two of his brothers 
had long resided, joined the patriots, and fought beneath 
their flag. Various acts of valor and military skill sig- 
nalized the carecr of Villamil, and he rose from one post 
of honor to another in the army, until at length he has 
risen from a humble station to the highest civil and mili- 
tary distinctions ; yet never has he either forgotten or 
abjured his American origin, and his heart still beats 
with patriotic fervor at the reflection that he was reared 
in the land of liberty. As a valiant and time honored 
soldier, as a gentleman of the old school, as a noble- 
minded and high-hearted American, do we recommend - 
General Villamil to the courteous attention of the diplo- = 


log warehouse, on the site of the present populous cit 

of Bangor, at the time when there was no other build. 
ing within a distance of several miles. Subsequently he 
made as supercargo, and then embarkid 


in the lum 


Street, whence he removed to Central Wharf, being the 


occupied, he was one of the foremost, and the amount 


TL 


sere his vocation he won many friends by his ur- 
= w anity and gentlemanly bearing, and when he died he was 

>: sincercly mourned by multitudes with whom he was en- 
S SS gaged in business associations. He was buried in Mt. 


\ \\ “Se SN Auburn. The community in which he resided so long, 
matic circles atthe seat of government. In allthe posi-; 9 .-~ BN \\ NS if Ny RRS ERS and by which he was so well known, willi igly accord to 
tions he has occupied, oftentimes difficult and perplexing, SSS 


: SS his tomb, that noble epitaph, “ Here li h man.” 
he has acquitted himself with great success and honor. KX 


Above will be found a likeness of the late John Tyler, 
of Boston, an eminent merchant and auctioneer. Mr. 
Tyler was born at Boston in the year 1779. He was 
descended from a family well known in New Eng'end 
history. His earliest mercantile employment was in a 


r trade in Boston, as a partner with General 
Amasa Davis, who was Quartermaster General of Mas- 
sachusetts. Soon after the war of 1812 he commenced 
the auction and commission business in Custom House 


first occupant of store No. 9, where he continued until 
his decease. In the department of business which he 


and extent of commercial transactions entrusted to him 
prove how highly he was estimated as a model of en- 
ergy and integrity. During the long series of years be 
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TOWER ROCK, ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

On page 297 we have given a view of this famous landmark. 
{t is nearly equi-distant from St. Louis and the mouth of the Ohio, 
on the west side. It is a column about fifty feet in diameter, ris- 
ing fifty feet in height above the ordinary surface of the water, 
and crowned with a luxurious growth of stunted trees and shrub- 
bery. Higher up, on the Illinois shore of the river, is a mass of 
rock, nearly sixty feet high, which, from its peculiar shape, and 
from an aperture in the southern side, has obtained the appellation 
of “ The Devil’s Bake-Oven.” This latter appears to have been, 
by some violent means, separated from the adjacent cliff that 
overhangs it. In descending the Mississippi, on approaching 
Tower Rock, there will be noticed in its neighborhood several 
other masses of rock resembling columns and towers ; these, how- 
ever, are not isolated, but are connected with the shore, whereas 
the tower stands alone in the river, in the centre of a deep chan- 
nel, breasting a current that is here stronger than anywhere else 
on the river, below the “Rapids.” In the vicinage, on both 
shores, are several other curiously formed rocks, which have ob- 
tained fanciful appellations, as the “‘ Devil’s Pulpit,” “ Devil’s 
Grave,” etc. A few miles further up, on the Missouri shore, are 
the “ Cornice Rocks,” so called from the appearance of their 
tops, which look as if regularly wrought into a cornice. These 
rocks extend to the height of one hundred and fifty feet perpen- 
dicularly above the surface of the river. They form a solid wall, 
rising out of the water, and stretching along its margin for a con- 
siderable distance, marked the whole way by the cornice, which 
seems to have been produced by the abrasion of a mighty current 
that formerly swept near the top of the rocks. The ‘“ Cornice 
Rocks,” “ Tower Rock,” etc., on the Missouri side of the Missis- 
sippi, form what may be termed the spur of the Merrimack hills, 
a line of highlands that extend north-westwardly to the Gascon- 
ade River. The “ Devil’s Bake-Oven,” diagonally opposite the 
“ Tower Rock,” is the abrupt termination of the “ Illinois Bluffs,” 
those stupendous cliffs, averaging one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, which enclose the “ American Bottom,” and extend semi- 
circularly from above the mouth of the Missouri to this point, 
having all the way the same cornice, or water-marks, which char- 
acterize the “‘ Cornice Rocks.” 


SPLINTERS. 


-+». We shall soon commence a series of European letters in 
the “ Pictorial,” from Mr. Gleason, who is now in England. 
... Talfourd left a manuscript play behind him, which is in 
the hands of the publisher, and will shortly be given to the public. 
«++. Dr. Chamberlain of New York cures his delirium tremens 
patients by giving them chloroform till they appear to be dead. 
.... A brother of the Capt. General of Cuba is now in Wash- 
ington, on business connected with the Black Warrior difficulty. 
.... The cathedral at Kingston, Canada, has been broken open, 
and all the silver plate, etc., to the value of $1000, stolen. 
.... Shipping to the value of about two millions and a half of 
dollars, is being now constructed at New York. 
. “Gin and Water” is the name of the last popular farce, 
now presented at some half-dozen of the London theatres. 
..+. Prof. Agassiz states that man existed on the earth 150,000 
years ago! The Boston Post wonders if he took the papers. 
.«+. The famous car of Juggernaut, so long the shrine of 
idolatry, in India, has been destroyed by fire. 
.... A lynx was captured near Mount Sterling, in Brown 
county, Illinois, a few days since. A rare circumstance. 
.... Arash young man has threatened to apply ihe Maine 
Law to his. sweetheart, she intoxicates him. so. 
.«.: A seal was seen in. the Hudson, near Troy, a few days 
ago—an uncommon thing in those waters. 
.... Prayer was not invented ; it was born with the first sigh, 
the first joy, the first sorrow of the human heart. 
.... A company is about starting at Paris, to run pleasure 
boats between Marseilles and Constantinople. 
.++« Im Pennsylvania a girl is legally marriageable at fourteen, 
and a boy at sixteen, without the consent of parents. 
..+. A petrified human body was recently exhumed in Cincin- 
nati, nine feet below the surface of the ground. ? 
.... An extraordinary eclipse of the sun will occur on the 
twenty-sixth of the present month. 
++» The Western papers say the wheat crop bids fair to be 
an exceeding good one. 


AMERICAN ART. 

Within a few years the fine arts have received a strong impulse 
on this side of the Atlantic; and American art bids fair to take 
as high a stand at least as American literature. The stimulus 
wanting to artists, a popular feeling for and appreciation of art, 
has at last been afforded. It is not long since artists were regard- 
ed as good for nothing fellows, about on a par with a strolling 
player, or itinerant musician—and vanity alone tolerated portrait 
painters. The devotee of the ideal, the student of abstract beau- 
ty, isolated from politics, from trade, living in a world of his own, 
peopled with imaginary beings, seemed to have no business among 
us. The world looked upon him as an idler. An American, it 
is said, ought to be making stump speeches, or felling trees, or 
inventing labor-saving machines, or adding to the accumulated 
wealth of the country. 

But circumstances alter cases—we now have a plethora of great 
men ; the patent office is overcrowded with models of labor-saving 
machines ; money is flowing in; people are rich; and now they 
can permit not a few, but a great many devotees to worship the 
ideal, and recognize the high value of things of art. An artist 
is no longer regarded as an idler, but is treated with proper re- 
spect. If the daguerreotypists have interfered with portrait paint- 
ing, the higher branches of art are beyond the reach of this agent, 
and will maintain their position until machines can be made to 
think. The natural consequence of this more healthy state of 
feeling relative to art has been the rapid development of artistic 
talent. The style of our illustrated works compares favorably 
with those of Europe—and we may already nearly challenge 
comparison between our best designers and engravers and those 
of London, Paris and Leipsic. In the higher branches of art we 
also stand more than well. Hiram Powers is producing works 
which have given him rank with Canova and Thorwaldsen ; while 
in painting we have a multitude of artists coming forward fully 
competent to establish a school of American art. 

And this is something which we think is demanded—a national 
school of art ; old world subjects are worn out; American art 
should be the exponent of new ideas and new scenes; just as 
American literature should look at home and not abroad for 
themes. There are some who contend that American artists should 
never go abroad to study—but that they should look alone to na- 
ture for their inspiration and their models. With these we do 
not agree, for there is a language of art which can only be learned 
in lands where it has been spoken for centuries! But it is not 
necessary, because we admire the old masters, to imitate the din- 
giness and smoke of ages, and the subjects chosen by antiquated 
taste ; it does not necessarily follow, because we admire the glo- 
rious Raphael, thatwe must paint Madonnas and Transfigurations ; 
or that, because we admire the genius and skill displayed in the 
masterpieces of Greek art, tha: we must constantly reproduce the 
gods and goddesses of heathen mythology. Such a result is only 
the fruit of indiscriminate admiration, not of intelligent study. 

The old masters of sculpture and painting have stood the test 
of time, the admiration of centuries—from whose united verdict 
there is no appeal ; these have stamped their works with fame; 
nature was the inspiration of those works, and they must there- 
fore be seen and studied, if we would learn how to see and mea- 
sure nature, how to depict her aright; in a word, how to go 
to work to produce new combinations from the inexhaustible 
but unchanging elements around us. The artist, however, must 
feel that nature is to be his first love and his last, the alpha and 
omeya of his art alphabet. To deny him the benefit of contem- 
plating the heaped up treasures of European art would be like 
denying the scholar the study of the classic authors. He is to 
study them, not to imitate them, but to imitate nature. 

There is another reason why an artist should go abroad to 
study. Beyond the Atlantic he lives in a new atmosphere, where 
art has ever been appreciated, and he acquires a Ingher respect 
for his calling. He learns better to appreciate its dignity when 
he sees states and individuals devoting colossal fortunes to the 
patronage of art. In the halls of the Bavarian Valhalla, in the 
storied galleries of Dresden, the Louvre, the Pitti Palace, he feels 
elevated and inspired, and sees how poor the petty dignitaries of 
earth, hereditary rank and empty titles are, compared to the 
achievements of inspired genius. 


> 


Personat.—Mr. Nathaniel G. Grecne, son of the ever popu- 
lar and able editor of the Boston Post, has lately returned home, 
after an absence of nearly two years, during which time be has 
gained large experience and extensive information by a tour of 
travel, embracing China, Hindostan, Eyypt, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, etc. His sprightly letters, dwing his absence, have from 
time to time graced the columns of the Post, with which journal, 
we believe, he is to be regularly connected. 

First Crass Sranparp Reaper.—We have received a copy 
of the first edition of a most thoroughly compiled school book, 
thus entitled, by Epes Sargent, and published by Phillips & 
Sampson, of this city. After a careful examination of the work, 
we are satisfied that the au:hor has adopted a system of notes and 
index, quite original, and exceedingly valuable to the young 
pupil. We predict a great popularity for the book. 


Tararricat Extra.—One of the papers states that John Bull, 
Emperor Napoleon, the Sultan of Turkey, and Nicholas of Rus- 
sia, have becn employed for an unlimited period, and will soon 
commence an engagement at the theatre of war on the Danube. 


Munrricext Donation.—George Peabody, Esq., of London, 
has authorized his agent to purchase 3000 volumes of standard 
books for the new Peabody Institute of Danvers. 


AN AMERICAN STEAMER. 

There is no mistake about the matter that our American steam- 
ships are A No. 1. seaboats and the greatest sailers for comfort 
and speed in the world. It has been frequently said that they are 
not so strong and well built as the English, but facts and expe- 


rience prove the contrary. As an evidence of this we may in- 
stance the U. S. Mail Steamer Baltic, of the New York line, now 
hauled up for repairs, the first time since she was launched. Her 
performances since that time have been wonderful. She has in 
that period crossed the Atlantic forty-eight times, running more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand miles—equal to six times 


the circumference of the world. She has averaged a trip across 
the ocean every three weeks, and has not laid in port more than 
five weeks at one time. This performance has never been equal- 
led, and proves not only the excellence of the ship, but that Cap- 
tain Comstock is as careful as he is skillful. 


> 


Terecrarnic Fire Ararm.—The question of the introduc- 
tion of the system of telegraphic fire alarms, is now under dis- 
cussion in the cities of New York, Philadelphia and New Orleans. 
It has been thoroughly and successfully tested in this city. 


+ > 


Cusa.—That Cuba will be added to the dominion of the 
United States, says the London Shipping List, we consider a 
matter of certainty ; and, setting aside the policy of the question, 
it will be a fortunate event for civilization and humanity. 


MARRIAGES. 


In os, by Bishop Southgate, Mr. John H. Tappan to Miss Catherine 
win. 


By Kev. Mr. Huntington. Mr. John Federhen 3d to Miss H. A. Welch. 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George McIntosh to Miss Ann M. Brown, both o 
Cambridgeport. 


Ware. 
y Rev. Dr. orrison to Miss Dolly Amelia T. Poland ; 
Mr. John B. Jones to Miss Soph ia D. M ger. 
No “yaar by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. John J. Pasco to Miss Eliza A. 
Sherlock 


At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Robert Stevenson to Miss Margaret 
Cluff; Mr. George 0. Moore, of New York, to Miss Anna Bagley. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. A. Rowe, of Stafford, N. H., to Miss 
8. J. Cummings, of South Berwick. Me. 

At West Scituate, by Rev Mr. Barry, Mr. George H. Bates to Miss Martha 

- Drake. of South Hingham. 

At Fall River, by Rev Mr. Bradford, Mr. Samuel Crother to Mrs. Harriet 
Draper; by Rev. Mr Bronson, Mr. James Smith to Miss Lucy Woodman. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Dr. Smalley, Mr. G. W. Partridge, of Paxton, to Miss 
by Re Mr. Barber, Mr. Le Roy 8. W of Brooklyn 

At Amenia, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. b . Warner. 
to Miss Marion Rowe. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. J ih King, 63; Mr. Daniel L. Ware, 71; Mrs. Christiana 
C. Brainard, 27; Mrs. 


. 81; irs. Sarah. wife of Dr. George 

— Sally W. Stevens, 51; Mrs. Eliza G. Webb, 22; Mrs. Mirandie 

twood, 52. 

At Chelsea, Horatio Patterson, son of Mr. Horatio Newell, 20; Mary Selinda , 
only child of Mr. James H. and Mrs Sarah J. Rist, 17 months, 6 days. 

At Newton, Deacon Ezra Fuller, 84. 

At Harrison Square (Dorchester) Widow Annie Withington, 89. 

At Quincy. Mrs. Mary L., wife of Mr. James Burke, 24. 

At Salem, Mr. James Coggin, 22: Widow Abigail Daniels, 84. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Dea Fitch Poole, 75. 

At Ipswich, Mr Danie! Ross, a soldier of the Revolution, 97. 

At Beverly, Miss Harriet Foster. 53. 

At Lexington, March 9th, Mary F., daughter of Mr. Hammond A. and Mrs. 
Susan N. Hosmer, 14; April 2ist, Mr. Hammond A. Hosmer, 58. 

= Miss Almira Billings, 22. 83. 

t Middleboro’, Mrs. Mary. widow of Mr. Ephraim Leonard, 

At Plymouth, Widow Lucy Bagnall, 62. 

At Lakeville, Mr. Timothy Leonard, 54. 

At Bridgewater Mr. Zephania J. Stark, $1. 

At Dartmouth, Mr. Isaac Williams, 63. 

At Hanover, N. H., Mrs Abigail S. Rickard. 75. 

At Newark, N J., Mr. John Pingry, formerly of Haverhill, 75. 

At Washington, D. C., Hon. Joseph Sturgis, State Senator of Georgia, 56. 
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The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, ofall buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine ont accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. © Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting im: its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four squareinches, giving a great amount of reading 
matter and illustrati: a th weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages, 
Each six months will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 


engravings. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


e*s One copy of Tan Frac oF ovr Union, and one copy of Gueason's Picro- 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


HALF AN HOUR TOO LATE. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Har an hour too late! I have heard those words oftener than 
any others in the English language. They possess for me a deep 
significance. How many trials, troubles, mortifications and dis- 
appointments have followed in their train. I never could explain 
why these few syllables had so much influence over my whole life. 
I know of no better reason than that I was born half an hour too 
late ; for I cannot help thinking that had I made my appearance 
on the world’s stage just thirty minutes sooner, all would have 
been well. But it was manifest destiny, and I must submit with 
as good a grace as possible. 

Some ill-natured people have asserted that it was my own fault, 
and I could overcome it ; a bad habit—and nothing more. Mis- 
taken souls ! it would be just as appropriate to say that the sun 
had a habit of rising in the east, when everybody knows that that 
luminary is obliged to rise in that direction. 

My mother says I had no teeth until long after the age in which 
such appendages usually appear, and also adds that she had fears 
lest I should never walk alone. Now I leave it to competent 
judges, whether I could possibly have exercised any influence 
over those two matters? Could I have teeth before the time, or 
could I walk before my limbs were strong enough to support my 
body? I think not, and have therefore decided that destiny de- 
crees me to come after everybody else ; the two instances in point 
which I have quoted, proving beyond a doubt that I have no 
control over the fact. 

As I became older, I was sent to school. I was invariably call- 
ed twice by my mother, before I could be persuaded to leave my 
bed, and of course was half an hour too late for breakfast, and 
proportionably tardy at school. It always happened so, and the 
results were uniformly the same; a scolding from my mother, 
threats from my father, and generally something worse from my 
teacher. 

I tried to reform in this particular, but as often as I made a 
good resolution, I found my shoe-string in a hard knot, my comb 
and brush were missing, my cap was not to be found, or some 
other impediment stood in the way; and to this day I firmly be- 
lieve the worthy pedagogue used frequently to set his watch along 
half an hour, on purpose to vex me. The classes for recitation 
were called long before I was prepared, and I spent the whole 
day in trying to overtake the minutes I had lost. 

“ Gilbert,” said my father, “go up to Mr. Hall’s, and tell him 
that I will take the twelve barrels of apples I looked at, at the 
price he named. Go directly there, and don’t forget your errand.” 

“‘ And, Gilbert,” added my mother, stopping me at the door, 
“if you want your new coat made to-morrow, call and speak to 
Miss Graves about it. I believe she is diseggaged just now. 
You had better go in on the way to Mr. Hall’s.” 

I promised compliance, and determining to acquit mysclf cred- 
itably, immediately set out. About half way there, a sudden gust 
of wind blew off my hat, and I spent some time in recovering it ; 
then I went on again, only stopping a few minutes to admire a 
little ship which a boy was sailing by the road. Quickening my 
steps, I knocked at Mr. Hall’s door, and told him my errand. 

“ You are too late, my lad ; I sold the lot half an hour ago,” 
he replied. 

My countenance fell as he spoke the words that I had heard 
only too often. 

“Don’t look so disappointed,” he added, kindly, “there are 
other apples that your father can buy.” 

This remark consoled me but little, for I was thinking of my 
race after the hat, and the time I had spent in looking at the tiny 
ship. As I walked slowly home, ruminating on my bad luck, 
my new coat and Miss Graves popped into my mind. I would 
at least do one errand successfully, and accordingly made known 
my business. 

“If you had called a little while ago, I could have done it ; but 
I have just made an engagement of a fortnight,” was me reply 
of the lady. 

Half an hour too late, as usual! Why did I not stop on my 
way, as my mother had advised me, and as I had purposed do- 
ing? I was greatly troubled and ready to cry at this second 
failure, for I had s@:my heart upon wearing my new coat at a 
party which one of my school companions was to give. I went 
home and told my story, not forgetting to mention my chase after 
the flying hat, considering that a sufficient justification for my 
delay. 

“ Just as I expected !” said my father, giving me a stern look. 
“That boy was never punctual in his life. He’ll be a drone all 
his days.” 

» My mother merely remarked, that if I had brought my hat to 
her to have the strings sewed on, as she had directed me the day 
before, that trouble would have been avoided. This was all the 
comfort I got from her. She well knew that being obliged to 
wear the old coat two weeks longer would be quige punishment 
enough for neglecting her advice. My father’s temper was not 
improved, upon learning, the next day, that apples had risen fifty 


cents per barrel, making him a loser of six dollars, by my being | 


half an hour too late. 

At length my father thought of a happy expedient. He would 
put me in a store ; there I should have another master, and would 
feel myself called upon to please him. As if I aid” hot’ try to 
please everybody! It was the whole aim of my life, but inces- 
santly counterbalanced by the evil genius that attended me 
wherever I went. For a week I eseaped any severe repri- 


mand for my habitual failing. Naturally enough, I felt gratified, 
and determined to make myself useful to my employer, who was 
an active business man, and liked industrious clerks. 

“ A number of pieces of those dress goods must be sent for 
Mrs. A. to examine to-day,” he remarked, early one morning. 
“ She is a good customer, and will probably purchase some forty 
or fifty dollars’ worth.” 

I was about selecting the goods, when I recollected that it was 
imperatively necessary that I should make out several accounts 
without delay. Some considerable time was consumed in attend- 
ing to this duty, and it was noon before I was aware of it. Des- 
patching my dinner as quickly as possible, I hastened back to the 
store, and commenced assorting the different fabrics for Mrs. A. 
I stopped a moment at hearing my employer’s voice. 

“ That letter was copied and mailed, of course ?” 

“T believe so,” responded a fellqw-clerk, and went quietly on 
with his work. 

It was a mistake ; the letter had not been wy I had been 
told to do it, but customers were waiting, and considering them 
of more consequence than a mere letter, I had put it off the night 
before, designing to accomplish the task the first thing in the 
morning. But I had entirely forgotten it, until reminded of my 
remissness by what I had heard. I hurried to the desk, on some 
frivolous pretence, and speedily copied the letter, superscribed it, 
and seizing my cap, hastened to the post-office. The mail had 
been gone half an hour, and my efforts availed nothing. It was 
the old story, and I felt discouraged and disheartened. Hiding 
the letter in my pocket, I returned to the employment which had 
been intersupted, resolving not to leave it until Mrs. A. was in 
safe possession of the goods. The errand boy being otherwise 
engaged, I took the package along myself, rang the bell, and 


desired to see the lady. After some delay, she appeared. 
“Goods for you to examine, from Brown & Burt’s,” I said, 
with a respectful bow. 


I thought Mrs. A. looked somewhat out of humor, and her 
reply convinced me that I was not mistaken. 

** You can take them back again,” she rejoined, coldly. “I 
supplied myself half an hour ago at another place. I desired 
them to be sent this morning; and if your employer does not 
in any measure govern himself by the wishes of his customers, 
he must take the consequences. I waited until I was out of 
patience.” 

The lady turned away, and I trudged back with the goods. 
Twice in one day! It was too much to be borne. And so 
thought my employer, who coolly discharged me, after assuring 
me that through my want of punctuality he had lost one of his 
best customers. I then frankly told him about the letter. He 
was more angry than before, and vehemently asserted that the 
delay would prove fatal to his credit. Jeered by my fellow-clerks, 
and confounded by the unexpected resentment which I encoun- 
tered, I went home again, only to have the scene renewed. My 
mother looked unhappy, and my father met me with a frown; an 
indication of displeasure which I so often received, that I had 
become used to it. Iwas now eighteen years of age, and old 
enough, he said, to put away childish things and become a man. 

“Gilbert,” he added, with emphasis, “‘ why don’t you try to 
overcome this propensity to be always late? Make an effort, my 
son, a strong effort.” 

An effort! Had not my whole existence been a continued, 
tremendous effort to throw off the spell that weighed me down— 
that stood in the way of my prosperity—that lost me friends, and 
gained me enemies—that was a source of disquiet to myself, and 
everybody who had the misfortune to be connected with me. 


I wished much to go to sea. My father had an acquaintance, 
who was an old sea captain, and he was willing (for I was of no 
use to him), provided preliminaries could be arranged satisfacto- 
rily, that I should accompany him on his next voyage. No ob- 
jection was made to this proposal on the part of the captain, and, 
much delighted, I commenced preparations. My mother was se- 
rious, not sad. With her accustomed kindness and maternal so- 
licitude, she disposed my wardrobe in a large trunk, gave me 
good advice, besought me to obey the captain in every particular, 
and hoped the change would be for my benefit. 

“Endeavor to conquer your besetting sin, my child,” she add- 
ed, with a mother’s earnestness. “ Make a good resolution, and 
keep it ; respect yourself, and others will respect you. If you 
fail, try again, and persevere until you obtain the victory. A 
man is a slave so long as he permits a bad habit to rule him 
imperiously.” 

I was sorry she brought up this disagreeable theme to dampen 
my exuberant spirits at such a time, but recollecting her interest 
in my welfare, I promised (that was easily done) all she could 
ask. I put my imagination at active employment, and pictured 
scenes of grandeur far surpassing everything I had seen. My 
highest anticipations were now about to be realized. I could 
hardly control my joy, so greatly was I elated at the prospect be- 
fore ne. I promised souvenirs of my travels to my less fortu- 

te friends, and stowed away large quantities of writing mate- 
rials, which I purposed to use in inditing long and interesting 
epistles to those behind. 

The captain of the vessel had written to my father word when 
he expected me on board, and in pursuance of his directions I 
took leave of my parents, and started for the city, which was 
some two miles distant. On the way I happened to think of an 
intimate acquaintance, to whom I had not said one parting word. 
Confident that I had plenty of time, I diverged a little from the 
main road, and chanced to find him at home. My good fortune 
was repeated for his edification, mutual good wishes were inter- 
changed, and with a light heart I resumed my walk. The dis- 
tance was at last accomplished. I stepped upon the wharf hur- 


riedly, and entered the office to look after my baggage, which had 
been sent on before. I soon had it in safe keeping, and then be- 
gan to make inquiries concerning the vessel in which I was to 
ge of my comsations on baing told that the ship had sailed 
aioe: me! actually left the wharf precisely half an hour before 
I arrived! He could wait no longer. Thus were my expectations 
again frustrated, and my hopes crushed. I had certainly started 
from home soon enough ; it was the unlucky call that had done 
the mischief. In my excitement, I accused the captain of unfair 
dealing, denounced myself in no measured terms, and charged 
everybody with injustice. I apprehended nothing so much as 
facing my parents—dejected, humiliated and humbled as I was 
—but there was no help for it; it must be done. I reluctantly 
set my face homeward, and with dispirited step moved along at a 
snail’s pace. I dreaded my mother’s reproachful glance, my 
father’s bitter and cutting words, but more than all—the mirth 
and ridicule of my acquaintances, when they should learn of the 
downfall of my air-castles. These reflections were not very grat- 
ifying, yet I could not rid myself of uuem. It was no use trying 
to do anything, or to be anybody ; that ominous half an hour too 
late haunted me at every corner, and met me at every turn. 

“‘ Gilbert!” ejaculated my mother, looking the picture of as- 
tonishment, as I timidly entered the house, having ineffectually 
tried to put on an air of boldness. 

“I’m discouraged—it’s all to no purpose!” I exclaimed, sul- 
lenly throwing myself into a chair. 

“ The ship had sailed, I suppose ?” said my father, interroga- 
tively, displaying no more surprise than though he had anticipated 
my return. 

I nodded in the affirmative. : 

“No more than I expected,” he rejoined, taking up his book, 
and beginning to read just where he had left off upon my 
entrance. 

It was the most severe remark he could have made under the 


circumstances. I fathomed the feelings that gave rise to it, and 
they were far from complimentary to myself and I smothered my 
rising resentment, and retired to my own room. That night my 
kind mother talked with me a long time; but I was in no mood 
to be benefited by her words of counsel, and only grieved her 
tender nature by my moroseness and ill humor. I did not soon 
forget the merciless joking of my companions, nor the ridicule 
they so unsparingly heaped upon me. But at last it grew to be 
an old story, and I was gradually freed from their persecutions. 

I was named for a wealthy bachelor uncle, and often had hopes 
that he would make me his heir. He visited our family but sel- 
dom; knew but little about my brother and sister, and less about 
me, who was the youngest. A letter came to hand, however, 
about twelve months after my futile attempt at travelling, saying 
that he should spend some time with us. He was eccentric and 
whimsical, but good-hearted and benevolent. He observed me 
closely, and evidently detected my weak point at once. By his 
actions, I felt sure I did not please him, and being fretted at his 
constant watching, took less pains to secure his good will than I 
ought. The evening before his departure, he requested my broth- 
er, my sister and myself to go up to his room, as he wished a 
little social conversation with us. Ianticipated a lecture on my 
short comings and staid away purposely ; but afterwards, think- 
ing I might possibly be mistaken, concluded to risk it. Vain at- 
tempt! I met my brother and sister on the stairs, each in pos- 
session of a hundred dollars—a gift from my uncle, who declared 
that if I did not respect his wishes enough to be present, I must 
go without my share. I was too proud to tell him the cause of 
my non-appearance, and with the luckless half hour vanished all 
hopes of becoming an heir, or receiving a present. 

Well, I attained my majority. I was twenty-one, and must 
begin to look out for myself. To be brief, I contemplated matri- 
mony. I had long loved a charming girl (she wasn’t aware of it, 
however), and I decided to pop the question at once. I intimated 
the fact to my father ; he liked my choice, and promised me cap- 
ital to commence business with, obviously being of the opinion 
that it would be for my interest to marry. Thus encouraged, I 
sought the lady, whose attractions I have never seen equalled. I 
found her alone, looking lovelier than ever. With much trepida- 
tion, the all important declaration was made, and I awaited the 
issue in desperate suspense. My charmer looked both surprised 
and perplexed, was painfully embarrassed, and colored excessive- 
ly. As near as I could determine, the symptoms looked favor- 
able, and my heart beat high with hope. But I was mistaken ; 
her first words undeceived me. She stammered something about 
“a misunderstanding, wrong impressions, regret that her conduct 
had been so construed, thanks for the intended honor,” and the 
like, concluding by saying “that she had engaged herself to some- 
body else half an hour before.” 

I was answered. Half an hour before! If there was ever & 
man to be pitied, it was surely myself. But I might have known 
better than to have made the foolish trial. The experiment 
taught me a lesson; I have never spoken of love to a woman 
since. I am a cross, fretful old bachelor now. _ What has made 
me so? Nothing but the half hour too late. If I attempt to go 
to church, the minister has invariably commenced his sermon be- 
fore I enter, leaving’ me entirely in the dark as to his subject. If 
I go to a concert to hear some lauded singer, I have to take a 
seat under the gallery, where I can see nobody, and hear nothing. 

Thus I exist, continually harassed by vexatious delays and 
disappointments. The patience of my former friends is exhaust- 
ed; they tolerate me, and that isall. If I say positively, “ you 
may expect me—I will certainly be there,” they look at each 
other significantly, and smile in a provokingly incredulous man- 
ner. That I am an unfortunate man, none will deny who have a 


spark of sympathy in their souls. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, . 

The heart that beats for no woman is a niche without an im- 
age. —— In the sixth story of the Sun office, in New York, there 
have been fitted up sleeping, reading, and lecture rooms, for the 
especial benefit of the news-boys of New York. —— The city of 
Cincinnati owns real estate to the amount of $5,588,526. —— It 
is said that about twelve hundred new post-offices have been cre- 
ated in the United States since the 30th of June last, when the 
number was 22,220. The State Bank of Indiana was lately 
robbed by a clerk, it is alleged, of $14,000 in notes. —— There 
are ten or twelve frightful cases of lip, tongue, and face cancer in 
the London cancer hospital, all resulting from excessive smok- 
ing. —— The Indiana State University has been destroyed by 
fire, the library being involved in the general loss. —— Two cat- 
amounts were shot in Dauphin county, Pa., recently. One of 
these ferocious animals measured five feet and a half in length 
and three feet in height. —— A bearded woman, a native of 
Harding county, Kentucky, is about to be exhibited at Louis- 
ville. —— The Gazette states that Mrs. Skerrett, a very excellent 
actress, who is now in Albany, will be connected with one of our 
Boston theatres next season. —— James Marshall, residing near 
Philadelphia, recently drank a pint of liquor on a wager of five 
hundred dollars, and in three hours became insensible, and died 
the same evening. —— The brightness of the ploughshare will 
prove a better security to our republican institutions, than all the 
windy patriotism of long speeches in Congress. — It is expected 
that the new ships built at Quebet, which are about to sail for 
England, will bring £14 or £15 per ton. A few years ago, £7 
and £8 were the usual prices. —— “ Hoosiers” —the people of 
Indiana are called Hoosiers, and it is said to be an abbreviation 
of “ Who's there ?”’—a question which used to be shouted aloud 
by the traveller in that quarter, when, amid the tall grass of the 
prairies, he heard voices, or saw the smoke of a log cabin, but 
could see nobody. —— Mrs. Catharine Hawkins, of Calloway 
county, Mo., lately killed nine wild turkeys at one shot !—— The 
schooner Union, of Provincetown, while cruising off that port on 
Friday week, succeeded in capturing two fin-back whales. They 
were both killed by bomb-lances. —— Sontag is now in Mexico, 
where she made her appearance in “La Sonnambula,” on the 
15th ult. She has an engagement there for five months, with 
permission to abridge it one-half, conditional upon her ability to 
secure an English opera company for New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. —— “ Corn-crackers”’ is the nickname of the Ken- 
tuckians, as a compliment to the soil and climate, which furnishes 
the people with abundance of corn, and also appetites to devour 
it. —— The Catholic church, near the railroad depot in Brook- 
line, is nearly completed and makes a good appearance. A con- 
siderable amount towards its erection was subscribed by Protest- 
ants. —— The war clause is now inserted in all the insurance 
policies ; and Admiral Napier is expected soon to insert the 
“war claws” of the British lion into the vitals of the Russian 
bear. —— A Mr. Hyslip, of New York city, has had a verdict 
returned in his favor of $6000, against the Western Railroad for 
damages received on the road in 1850. It is thought the case 
will be carried to a higher court. —— Mr. Alfred Thorn, son of 
Col. Thorn, the New York millionaire, and husband of Signora 
Barilli, the cantatrice, died on board the North Star, on which he 
was returning from South America. —— In York, Me., Friday 
week, Sally A. Connie, aged eight years, was burned to death 
while playing near some bushes which her companions had set 
on fire. —— The New York Evoning Post announces the arrival 
in this country of several copies of the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin of Rimini, which winked at Signor Bedini during his 
alministration of the government at Bologna, Italy. —— Judge 
Platt, of Cincinnati, succeeds Mr. Sanford as Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Paris. —— The latest improvement in omnibusses is the 
“barrel roof—the centre being sufficiently elevated to enable a 
short man to stand upright in the centre. It is a great saving of 
hats.” Georgia was lately submerged by a flood. 


GREAT CROW HUNT IN TENNESSEE. 

The citizens of Bedford county, Tenn., finding themselves 
grievously afflicted with crows, held a meeting and fixed upon a 
great “crow hunt.” The plan adopted was, that any person 
wishing to,enter the hunt could do so by paying one dollar or 
more. The time for the hunt was to be from the first Monday in 
December to the last Saturday in March. And the fund raised 
as above was to be apportioned to the person producing the great- 
est number of scalps—upper bill for scalp—one-fifth of the whole 
fund paid in ; to thé person producing the next highest number, 
one-sixth of the remainder ; to the next highest, one-seventh, etc. 
12,691 scalps were taken, and $283 awarded. ‘The largest num- 
ber taken by one man, was by G J. Shrivet, who killed 4421, and 
received $93 in prize money. 


“+ » 


A coop Taovent.—John Howard having settled his accounts 
at the close of # particular year, and found a balance in his favor, 
proposed to his wife to make use of it in @ journey to London, or 
in any other amusement she chose. “What a pretty cottage it 
would build for a poor man,” was her answer. This point met his 
cordial approbation, and the money was laid out accordingly. 


A snow-wutte Drer.—The Fayetteville (Ark.) Independent 
says that a gentleman near that place owns a buck, three or four 
years old, that is of a clear, brilliant white color, without a black 
hair about him. 

Emreration.—An association of fifty families has been formed 
in Cleveland, Ohio, for emigration to Iowa. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Louisville, Kentucky, has a city railroad. 

“The Maine Law” is being agitated in Australia ! 

A new planet, situated between Mars and Jupiter, has been 
discovered simultaneously at two English observatories. 

Mr. Hezekiah Colby, of Columbia, N. H., was instantly killed 
March 31st, by the falling of a trec. He was an esteemed citizen. 

It is said that no citizen of the United States has ever yet been 
convicted of treason. Of no other government in the world can 
the same be said. 

The largest and oldest bridge in the world is said to be that at 
Kingtung, in China, where it forms a perfect road from the top 
of one lofty mountain to the top of the other. 

Hens fed with wheat and rice, and constantly supplied with 
fresh water, charcoal, lime, ashes, etc., will produce a larger 
amount of eggs than those fed on any other grain. 

The New York papers notice a considerable fall in the price of 
beef. According to their market report beef is fully two dollars 
per hundred This ought to cheapen the article at retail. 

It is proposed to supply Brooklyn with water by means of res- 
ervoirs, to be built on 1 preg Hills, some six miles from the Ci 
Hall. The whole cost of the work is estimated at four and a h 
million dollars. 

A powerful locomotive lamp, with four reflectors, has been in- 
vented and put in use in New York for lighting the streets. It 
illuminates a large district, ay ao with the ordinary lamps, 
and making a saving of over tifty per cent., both in gas and labor. 

Admiral Napier, who commands the British fleet in the Baltic, 
figured in the war against the United States in 1812, and not very 
creditably, as he was joined with Cochrane and Cockburn in 
making war upon the houses and hen-roosts of the Virginia 
farmers. 


Major Frazer, of the United States Engineers, is in Albany, 
preparing the way for the Government expenditure of $50,000 on 
the Hudson River. Latterly it has become exceedingly difficult 
to get even a steamer over the Overslaugh, except in certain con- 
ditions of the tide. 


Mr. Fletcher of London, who is said to be in his one hundred 
and eighth , preached to crowded congregations, on a recent 
Sunday, in the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Grantham. He is 
an old warrior, having taken part in the campaigns of the past 
and present century. 

A German in Cincinnati, has invented a mi of such an 
immense manifying power, that by it the dust which, by contact 
with the wings of a butterfly, adheres to the fi , is shown to 
be a number of feathers, on which longitudi and transverse 
lines may be discovered. 

In the list of patents issued from the Patent Office recently, we 
notice, first, that Philos Blake, of New Haven, Conn., has obtained 
one for “improved oyster-knife ;” secondly, Wm. H. Towers, 
of Philadelphia, for “improved machine for opening oysters ;” 
and a third gentleman, Lawson P. Keach, of Baltimore, has ob- 
tained a patent “ for improvement in cooking oysters.” 

The Chicago Journal recently recorded the departure of quite 
a fleet of vessels from that port, all loaded with grain, for Buffalo 
and Oswego. The fleet numbered nineteen vessels (three barks, 
six brigs and ten schooners), having on board 260,120 bushels, of 
which 208,332 bushels were of corn, 32,939 bushels of wheat, and 
the balance barley and oats. Of the whole quantity over 213,000 
bushels went to Buffalo. 


Foreign Stems. 


— Lind gave her third concert at Vienna on the 8th of 
pril. 

A discovery of gold in Ceylon is reported, 230 miles from 
Colombo. 

Two marine engines for Russia were recently seized at Napier’s 
Works on the Clyde. 

Gen. Sir Richard Armstrong is dead. He served in Canada 
and India. Admiral Lowe is also dead. 

The declaration of war by France and England when received 
in Turkey, caused immense enthusiasm. 

Lamartine is engaged on a life of Washington, which will be 
published within a year. 

M’lle Rachel, it is reported, is about to quit the stage, and to 
marry one of the Russian noblesse. ‘ 

Out of 300,000 persons married last year in England, 117,900 
persons were unable to sign their own names. 

Two thousand German emigrants were at Antwerp, at the 
latest date, waiting vessels to take them to the United States. 

There are 744 dramatic authors in Paris—either retired or 
flourishing, big and little, those that write alone, and those that 
work in collaboration. 

In Casein a manufactory has been established for those 
fatal explosive balls of which so large a quantity has been of late 
imported into the East. ; 

The English fleet is largely provided with balloons intended to 
carry inflammable materials to scatter over towns, villages and 
fleets when the winds favors such operations. 

Rev. J. C. Richmond, the American clergyman who was some- 
time since arrested in Austria, is said to be now in the Turkish 
camp, acting as correspondent of the Daily London News. 

The Duke of Cambridge, Lord Raglan and the English Staff 
arrived at Paris April 11th, and were apeoee received by the 
Parisians. The Emperor gave them a grand review of 25,000 
men. 

On the 30th of March an important attack was madé on Kala- 
fat, and a sanguinary encounter took place, lasting some four 
hours. The Russians were routed and pursued for a cons 
distance. 

The Independence Belge announces positively that a treaty of” 
permanent alliance, “offensive and defensive,” has just been 
signed between France and England, independently of the treaties 

the present war. 

The London Daily News has accounts from St. Petersburg 
stating that the war is very unpopular among the mercantile 
classes, and that in consequence of this feeling an order had been 
issued forbidding a collection of more than two persons in the 
streets. 

The Turkish government has offered all Greeks who will not 


+ consent to place themselves under the exclusive protection of the 


“ Porte,” permission to leave the Turkish territory within fifteen 
days from March 30th. This expulsion, it is sail, was determined 
on by the advice of the representatives of the Powers. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... There are several remedies which will cure love, but there 
are no infallible ones.—Rochefoucauld. 

.+.. We want fewer things to live in ov with satisfaction, 
than to live magnificently with riches.—St. Evremond. 

.... We frequently pass from love to ambition, but one seldom 
returns from ambition to love.—Rochefoucauld. 

.... Weare cured of love as we are consoled in sorrow ; the 
+ oy has not the power always to mourn, or always to love.— 


.... Were the king at noonday to say, “ This day is night,” it 
would behove us to reply, “Lo! there are the moon and seven 
stars !”—Sadi. 

..-. It is through weakness that we hate an enemy and think 
of revenging ourselves; and it is through indolence that we are 
opposed and do not revenge ourselves.—La Bruyere. 

.-.. Lord Bacon has compared those who move in higher 


spheres, to those heavenly bodies in the firmament, which have_ 


much admiration, but little rest.— Colton. 

..+. There is a species of ferocity in rejecting indiscriminately 
all kinds of praises ; we should be accessible to those which are 
given to us by good people, who praise in us sincerely, praise- 
worthy things.—Za Bruyere. 

... If an ugly woman is beloved, the passion is a d 
one ; for it must arise from a strange weakness or infatuation on 
the part of her lover, or from charms more secret and more in- 
vincible than those of beauty.—Du Coeur. 


Joker's Budget. 


The man who “ saw the joke,” it is said, used a spy-glass. 


Although a lady’s husband should neglect to give her a good 
dress, she should not seek revenge by giving him a good dressing. 


Why cannot a gentleman legally possess a short walking-stick ? 
Because it can never be-/ong to him. 


Punch illustrating the difference between father and son says: 
“‘Edward Kean was the upholder of the British drama, and you 
may call Charles Kean the ‘ upholsterer.’” 


Artists have adopted different emblems of charity. We wonder 
none of them ever thought of a piece of India-rubber, which 
gives more than any other substance. 


The last species of foul play perpetrated upon the unsophisti- 
eated portion of Gotham is, that of glueing feathers upon the 
legs of the common fowl, and selling them for Shanghaes ! 


Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, about two hundred and fifteen 
years ago, in speaking of the expenses of living in those times, 
remarked that there was nothing cheap in New England, but 
“ milk and ministers.” 


Poor acquaintances are apt to develop blindness. There’s 
Muggins rever sees his friends Slender, Short, and Seedy; and 
all because they have become poor. For affecting the sight, it is 
marvellous what power there is in poor folks. 


A young Irishman, who had married when about nineteen 
years of age, complaining of the difficulties to which his early 
marriage subjected him, “said he would never marry so young 
again if he lived to be as ould as Methusalem.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., TII., IV., and V. of the Prcrortt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of 8 of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title- and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 

ly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED — 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
. tarian 


nal tales, written expressly for the n politics. and on all sec 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of thé day, so condensed as to 
present the test possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and b 
pr Am on amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


finished and perfect system that experience 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 

the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicroRiAL. 
The Fie is printed on fine white , with new and beautiful type, and 
a nee weekly paper of eight super-royal 


One copy of Ta oF ouR Union, and one copy of Gizagon’s PicroRiAL, 
when taken together by one person, oh 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


ee The Pisin be obtained at any of the in the United 
States, and of newspaper carrier. 


Published every Sarurpar, by 


F. GLEASON, 
Conner or TaeMowr AND Bromrrip Srreets, Boston, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 12! Nassau Street, New York. 
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304 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


We give our readers on the page herewith a series of fash- 
ion plates from Frank Leslie’s ies’ Gazette of Fashion, New 
York. The figure at the top of the page is a superb ball 
dress of pink glace silk, with skirt very ample and sweeping. 
Four deep flounces of white blonde lace almost cover the 
skirt, leaving only a small portion of the silk visible below 
the waist and between the flounces. A full puff of the silk 
surrounds the bottom of the dress, and forms a superb head- 
ing to the three lowest flounces. The upper flounce is with- 
out this heading, and the blonde being of a rich open pattern, 

rmits rosy gleams of the silk to shine through its gossamer 

ices. he corsage is cut away low upon the shoulders 

and in front, and gathering with a little fulness at the waist 
forms a graceful fold in front. A silk puff surrounds the 
, and above that is a narrow edge of blonde, lying 

with some fulness on the neck ; draperies of the silk form in 
a point behind, and are gathered in a fold on the shoulders, 
where they fall over the short puffed sleeve. This drapery 
is edged with lace on the outside, and being gathered in at 
the waist, forms a heart-shaped trimming peculiarly adapted 
to give breadth and symmetry to the figure. The bodice is 
long and pointed ; a sash tied in a bow marks the termina- 
tion of the drapery at the waist, and flows in ends down to 
the lowest flounce on the skirt; two more long ends of the 
same ribbon fall from the waist on each side, floating negli- 
gently over the skirt. On the first figure represented in the en- 
graving below is a mantilla, one of the most chaste and ele- 
oe rments of the season. The material is a delicate 
wender-colored silk, with a pearly shade gleaming like 
moonbeams on its folds as they take the light. The yoke 
rounds a little below the shoulders and is very slightly pointed 
in front. The yoke is almost entirely covered with rows of 
quilled ribbon, tinted to match the silk, and set on just far 
enough apart to admit a glimpse of the silk underneath. A 
very deep flounce forms the body, set into the yoke in broad 
loose plaits, and advancing round the front with scarcely any 
fulness. A broad fall of black Brussels lace covers the 
fiounce almost entirely, leaving only an inch or two of the 
bottom visible, and the effect of the lavender gleaming 
through the delicate ruches, is beautiful in the extreme. 
Arm-holes are cut in the sides, surrounded with ribbon quill- 
ed over the lace and finished with a bow and ends at the bot- 
tom. The dress worn with this beautiful garment, is a lav- 
ender-colored barege, with satin stripes of a darker shade, 
graduated around the skirt. The fineness of the material, 
and the rich effect of the stripes, render the whole dress uni- 
form in elegance. The bonnet is a straw, one of those deli- 
cate combinations of blonde and straw embroidery that have 
gained entire favor from their richness and the peculiarly deli- 
cate shade that they throw upon the complexion. It is lined 
with —- and trimmed on the outside with clusters of white 
roses. No. two is a mantilla, scarf-shaped, and made of 
the richest white silk. A long cape descends almost the 
whole length of the front shaped with the mantilla, and about 
half its size. This cape and the mantilla itself is edged with 
scollops, embroidered with white silk shaded with lilac. A 
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REPRESENTATION OF A BALL DRESS. 


long white fringe, divided with lilac, fullows the curves of the 
edge, and a few inches above each scollop is a rounded pat- 
tern of embroidery, filled with lace upon which a cluster of 
oak leaves exquishely embroidered in white, and vined with 
lilac, seems to float like white rose leaves on water. The 
dress is a rich moire antique, singular from the cuntrast of 
its colors. A broad stripe, almost black, is rather shadowed 


. out than defined, for it subsides with indescribable softness 


into pale lavender, and a still more delicate pearl-color, 
blended, and yet broken up.by those long sweeping waves 
that seem like absolute gleams. of moonlight shining upon 
the fabric. The bonnet E of pretty Neapolitan braid, trans- 
parent as gossamer, and starred with straw, having a tufted 
straw edge and lilac trimmings. The mantilla on the third 
figure is a heavier and more useful ent than any we 
have described. The material is a light tan colored silk, a 
favorite of this season. It is formed with a pelerine yoke 
descending in front with square tabs. Three rows of oe 
ribbon surround the yoke and enrich the front, edge 
finished with a row of, narrow black lace. Two flounces, 
regulated to meet the front, are set on to the back of the 
yoke in plaits, and terminated at the sides; where, meeting 
the front, they leave an opening for the arms. These flounces 
are pinked in scollops on the edge, and each one descends 
perhaps, three inches below a fall of heavy guipure lace that 
reveals the siik through the superb network, with the most 
beautiful effect. The dress is one of the richest novelties of 
the season. The ground is pink silk, divided into minute 
lnids of a lighter shade, and running over this, the whole 
ength, is a black wave broken into points at the edges, and 
giving the richness of a feather trimming to the delicate 
ground. The bontet is a most simple and chaste style of 
straw. A fall of rich blonde descends toward the cur- 
tain behind, and rose colored ribbons compose a delicate oat- 
side trimming, while full raches of tulle and moss rose-buds 
impart a delicate bloom to the face. But there is no end to 
the various styles of dresses rendered fashionable this spring. 
So long as een of flounces are secured, and trimmings are 
brought into profuse requisition, taste may roam at large 
with success, and the dress may be varied in form or color to 
suit the particular styles of beauty it is intended to adorn. 
Ball dresses are made with or without bodice as the wearer 
may prefer. But the round berthe has given place to the 
more elegant heart-shaped trimming. Sashes are more worn, 
and ribbons are used in profusion both on the comnue one 
shirt. Our illustrations on this page is a proof that what we 
have said is correct, and that trimmings after all are the most 
important things to be studied in composing a fashionable 
dress for the season. In reading of these matters in detail, 
one is lost in the maze of variety afferded in material, color 
and style, but the eye may become familiar with all and each, 
severally and collectively, by promenading Broadway at the 
fashionable hours of the day. Though the preacher tells us 
it is all vanity, yet it is very pleasing, and for those who can 
afford to indulge their fancy in these matters, all well snane>. 
For our own part, however, we have ® weakness for 
plicity of costume in either sex. 


‘MANTILGA PASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 
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